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PARAMOUNT  REACQUIRES 
SIGNIFICANT  PORTION  OF 
FAMOUS  WILKISON  COLLECTION 


On  November  15,  1978,  Paramount 

reacquired  from  A-Mark  Financial 
Corporation,  24  of  the  United  States  gold 
patterns  from  the  collection  assembled  over  a 
30-year  period  by  Dr.  John  E.  Wilkison  of 
Springfield,  Tennessee.  Paramount  purchased 
the  entire  45  piece  collection  from  Dr.  Wilkison 
in  September,  1973  and  subsequently  sold  it 
intact  to  A-Mark  in  March,  1976.  Now,  with 
the  purchase  of  over  half  the  pieces  from  the 
collection,  Paramount  is  able  to  offer 
individual  items  to  collectors.  This  will  be  the 
first  time  in  history  that  many  of  these  patterns 
have  ever  been  made  available  to  the 
numismatic  fraternity  at  large. 

Included  among  the  24  patterns  purchased 
from  A-Mark  are  three  examples  of  the  first 
gold  pattern  and  the  first  U.S.  gold  dollar,  the 
1836  gold  dollar,  Judd  67.  One  of  these  three 
pieces  is  unique,  having  been  struck  over  an 
1859  regular  issue  gold  dollar.  Also  included  in 
the  group  is  the  1852  half  dollar,  Judd  135,  and 
the  matching  gold  dollar,  Judd  136.  Both  are 
extremely  rare  with  only  four  or  five  specimens 
of  each  known.  The  rarest  of  the  1852  ring  gold 
dollars,  Judd  137,  was  also  purchased  by 
Paramount.  Only  two  specimens  of  J-137  are 
known  and  both  were  struck  over  quarter 
eagles!  Two  of  the  six  known  examples  of  Judd 
141  and  four  of  the  approximately  20-25 
known  specimens  of  Judd  145  complete  the 


selection  of  ring  gold  dollars  just  purchased  by 
Paramount. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns  in  the 
entire  collection,  the  1 860  “anti-counterfeiting” 
half  eagle  designed  by  James  B.  Longacre, 
Judd  271,  is  among  the  patterns  now  available 
from  Paramount.  Only  three  specimens  are 
known,  two  in  the  Wilkison  collection  and  one 
impounded  in  the  Byron  Reed  collection. 
Paramount  acquired  the  gem  specimen  that  is 
by  far  the  finest  of  the  three  known  pieces. 

There  are  three  known  examples  of  Judd 
661,  the  1868  ten  dollar  gold  piece  designed  by 
Longacre.  Paramount  is  extremely  proud  to 
have  purchased  the  two  specimens  from  the 
Wilkison  collection,  both  of  which  are  blazing 
gems.  Paramount  also  purchased  both  1874 
“Bickford”  eagles  (Judd  1373)  and  both  1875 
“Sailor’s  Head”  half  eagles  (Judd  1438)  from 
the  Wilkison  collection.  In  each  case  these  are 
the  only  two  known  specimens  and, 
fortunately,  both  specimens  of  each  pattern  are 
of  gem  quality.  Many  experts,  including  both 
Max  Humbert  and  David  Akers,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Wilkison  himself,  consider  the  two  Bickford 
tens  to  be  among  the  most  desirable  patterns  in 
the  entire  collection.  1  heir  beautiful  and 
unusual  design  and  the  intriguing  story  behind 
them  make  them  stand  out  t  rom  the  other  gi eat 
rarities  in  the  collection  even  as  Da  Vinci’s 
“Mona  Lisa”  or  Rembrandt’s  “Night  Watch 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


If  you  have  followed  the  path  of  the  Wilkison  gold  pattern  collection  since 
Paramount  purchased  it  in  September,  1973  then  you  may  think  the  feature 
story  in  this  issue  of  the  Paramount  Journal  is  a  fantasy.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
myself! 

1  will  never  forget  the  excitement  that  Dave  Akers  and  I  felt  when  we  met 
with  Dr.  Wilkison  and  actually  purchased  this  collection  a  little  over  five  years 
ago.  The  transaction  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  numismatics.  From 
Paramount’s  standpoint  it  is  even  more  astounding  when  you  consider  that  six 
or  seven  dealers  had  the  opportunity  to  purchase  it  before  Paramount  and 
passed  it  by. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  both  Dave  and  I  agreed  upon  was  that  we  did  not 
want  to  break  up  the  collection.  We  wanted  to  give  it  the  publicity  that  it 
deserved  but  when  it  came  time  to  part  with  the  coins  we  wanted  to  sell  it  as  an 
intact  collection. 

Paramount  put  the  1907  Indian  Head  Double  Eagle  on  public  display  on 
three  different  occasions  but  the  entire  Wilkison  collection  has  never  been  on 
public  display,  and  I  would  guess  there  are  no  more  than  1 5  to  20  numismatists 
who  have  seen  the  collection  in  its  entirety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very 
few  people  that  have  seen  any  of  the  coins  on  an  individual  basis. 

In  February,  1976  Dave  Akers  and  I  met  with  Steve  Markoff  of  A-Mark 
Coin  Company  at  the  NASC  Coin  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  to  discuss  pur¬ 
chasing  some  of  the  Redfield  Dollars.  The  last  thought  in  our  minds  was  to  sell 
the  Wilkison  collection.  But  somehow,  the  Wilkison  collection  came  up  during 
discussion  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  Steve  Markoff  was  the  prospective  new 
owner  of  the  entire  collection.  Naturally,  it  took  about  a  month  to  work  out  all 
of  the  details  but  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  deal  was  concluded  in  a 
matter  of  just  minutes.  This  is  astounding  when  you  consider  the  magnitude  of 
the  transaction,  more  than  $3  million  for  45  coins  for  an  average  in  excess  of 
$65,000  per  coin.  This,  without  doubt,  was  the  largest  transaction  on  a  per  coin 
basis  in  the  history  of  numismatics. 

Both  Dave  and  I  were  quite  excited  with  this  new  transaction  and  what  it 
represented,  but  both  of  us  had  empty  feelings.  First  of  all  we  had  not 
completed  our  planned  promotion  for  the  collection  and  secondly,  the 
collection  had  been  a  great  personal  attachment  to  us.  When  we  delivered  the 
patterns  to  Steve  Markoff  we  truly  thought  it  was  the  end  of  an  exciting  story. 

Little  did  we  realize  there  would  be  another  chapter.  During  the  ANA  in 
Houston  in  August,  1978  we  again  met  with  Steve  Markoff  to  discuss 
purchasing  more  Redfield  Dollars.  (Incidentally,  we  have  already  made  three 
different  major  purchases  from  Steve  since  he  acquired  the  Redfield  hoard  in 
early  1976  and  the  sales  of  these  dollars  represented  some  of  the  most  successful 
sales  records  even  for  Paramount.)  Naturally,  the  subject  of  the  Wilkison 
patterns  came  up  as  we  were  interested  in  his  ultimate  plans  for  the  collection. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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PARAMOUNT  REACQUIRES  WILKISON  PATTERNS  Cont’d. 


would  stand  out  among  other  great  art  masterpieces. 
Interestingly,  the  Bickford  ten  has  never  been 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  and,  for  this 
reason.  Paramount  intends  to  include  one  of  the 
specimens  in  a  sale  planned  for  next  summer. 


The  remarkably  pretty  1 873  half  eagle,  Judd  1 337, 
with  the  reverse  design  that  appears  on  the 
“Amazonian”  patterns  of  1872,  was  also  purchased 
by  Paramount  and  is  now  available  for  sale.  Only 
two  specimens  were  struck  and  the  Wilkison 
specimen  is  a  spectacluar  gem. 


Both  coins  are  in  absolutely  incredible  condition 
and  could  be  called  MS-70  with  considerable 
justification.  Certainly  they  are  the  finest  specimens 
of  each  type  of  which  Paramount  is  aware.  Since 
they  are  so  perfect  and  so  well  matched  in  color  and 
quality,  they  will  be  offered  for  sale  only  as  a  pair. 


The  popular  “Sailor’s  Head”  design  that  appears 
on  the  two  1875  pattern  half  eagles  also  appears  on 
an  1875  $10.  This  pattern,  Judd  1443,  is  also  semi¬ 
unique  (2  known)  and  the  specimen  now  available 
from  Paramount  is  a  beautiful  gem  with  excellent 
surfaces  and  lovely  toning. 

Three  patterns  dated  1907  complete  the  group  of 
24  Wilkison  gold  patterns  recently  acquired  by 
Paramount.  The  first  two  are  the  popular  Wire  Edge 
and  Rolled  Edge  eagles,  Judd  1774  and  Judd  1775. 


The  final  coin  in  the  group  is  the  famous  1907 
Extremely  High  Relief  double  eagle,  Judd  1778. 
This  pattern  has  justifiably  been  called  the  most 
beautiful  coin  ever  minted,  and  the  Wilkison 
specimen  is  surely  the  finest  known.  David  Akers, 
after  carefully  examining  the  coin  at  length,  graded 
it  “Proof  70+”.  (Of  course,  there  is  no  such  grade,  70 
being  perfection,  but  Akers’  reaction  is 
understandable  in  light  of  the  spectacularly  flawless 
quality  of  the  piece.) 
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Persons  interested  in  learning  more  about  these 
fascinating  and  incredibly  rare  numismatic  works  of 
art  are  invited  to  send  for  a  leatherbound  copy  of 
David  Akers’  renowned  work  on  U.S.  gold  patterns 
for  only  $25  postpaid.  Serious  collectors  or  investors 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  purchasingany 
of  the  Wilkison  gold  patterns  now  available  from 
Paramount  should  write  or  call  David  W.  Akers, 
Executive  Vice-President.  The  address  is  One 
Paramount  Plaza,  Englewood,  Ohio  45322  and  the 
toll  free  number  is  800-543-2192.  Ohio  residents  may 
call  collect  513-836-8641.  ■ 
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I860  Half  Eagle  ($5.00) 
Judd  271 


1875  Half  Eagle  ($5.00) 
Judd  1438 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  Cont’d. 


We  indicated  that  Paramount  would  be  very  interested  in  purchasing  some  ot 
the  individual  patterns  should  he  decide  to  break  up  the  collection.  We  were 
very  surprised  when  he  indicated  that  that  might  be  possible.  Now,  less  than 
three  months  later.  Paramount  is  again  the  owner  of  a  large  number  ol  the 
patterns,  including  the  1907  Extremely  High  Relief  Double  Eagle  and  both  of 
the  Bickford  tens.  In  all,  we  purchased  24  of  the  45  pieces  and  we  plan  to  place 

these  on  the  market  on  an  individual  basis. 

1  view  the  breaking  up  of  the  collection  with  mixed  emotions.  From  a  purist’s 
standpoint,  it  would  have  been  ideal  to  have  the  patterns  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  but,  in  my  opinion,  too  few  collectors  would  be  exposed  to  them 
there  So  1  believe  Steve  has  done  the  right  thing  by  selling  individual  pieces 
and  sets  from  the  collection.  This  means  that  these  patterns  will  be  in  the 
market  for  years  and  years  and  will  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  thousands  ot 
collectors  and  investors.  No  doubt  whenever  any  of  these  patterns  are  otfered 
at  private  sale  or  appear  in  auctions  in  the  future,  they  will  bring  record  prices. 

[his  will  probably  be  the  last  chapter  of  the  Wilkison  collection 
Paramount  story,  but  then  again,  who  knows?  ■ 
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OPEN  HOUSE  AT  FORT  KNOX 


by 

Mary  T.  Brooks, 
former  U.S.  Mint  Director 


Gold  bars,  each  weighing  27'/: 
pounds,  surround  Mary  Brooks 
in  one  of  Fort  Knox’s  many 
storage  compartments. 


The  mystique  of  the  Fort  Knox  Bullion 
Depository  has  intrigued  officials  since  it 
opened  its  heavily  guarded  doors  to  a  cache 
of  lustrous  gold  bars  in  1937.  Six  years 
later.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
the  first  visitor  admitted  to  the  Depository. 
He  came  only  after  permission  was  granted 
by  Mint  Director  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross.  His 
was  the  only  official  visit  until  September 
23,  1974,  when  an  unprecedented  audit  and 
press  conference  was  held  in  association 
with  a  Congressional  inspection  of  the 
Kentucky  facility. 

The  “open  house”  was  arranged  in 
response  to  a  question  Congressman  Philip 
Crane  had  asked  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Simon  during  a  hearing  in  July  of  1974. 
Congressman  Crane  told  Simon  that  he 
had  heard  the  gold  in  Ft.  Knox  had 
disappeared.  Secretary  Simon  said  at  once 
that  this  rumor  was  totally  untrue  and 
invited  Crane  to  visit  the  Depository  to 
make  his  own  assessment.  This  was  a 
bombshell  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
which  is  responsible  for  Fort  Knox.  Plans 


were  very  carefully  made  for  an  audit  by 
the  GAO  (the  Government  Accounting 
Office),  as  well  as  for  a  full  Congressional 
inspection. 

For  some  time  charges  had  been  made 
that  the  gold  in  Ft.  Knox  had  been 
siphoned  off  and  sold  abroad  with  the 
connivance  of  David  Rockefeller  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Rumors  of  tunnels 
and  other  nefarious  schemes  were  reported 
in  the  tabloid  press.  I  was  very  glad  to  put 
these  ridiculous  charges  to  rest.  In  line  with 
President  Ford’s  “Open  Door”  policy,  1 
invited  the  press  to  join  us. 


Charges  had  been  made  that  the 
gold  in  Ft.  Knox  had  been  sold. 


The  Congressmen  were  flown  to  Fort 
Knox  by  the  Army.  The  Congressional 
representatives  included  Congressmen 
Chalmers  P.  Wiley  of  Ohio,  John  H. 
Rousselot  of  California,  John  B.  Conlon  of 
Arizona,  Gene  Snyder  of  Kentucky,  Clair 
W.  Burgener  of  California,  Philip  Crane  of 
Illinois  and  Senator  Walter  Huddleston  of 
Kentucky. 

Credentials  were  carefully  screened  in 
Washington  D.C.  and  again  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Depository  in  Kentucky. 
Access  to  the  security  portion  of  the 
installation  was  limited  to  small  groups,  as 
the  interior  space  was  quite  limited. 
Interior  photographs  were  limited  to  the 
gold  contents  and  activities  within  the 
compartments  of  the  gold  vaults.  Interior 
pictures  of  security  personnel,  equipment, 
or  building  structures  were  expressly 
prohibited.  A  minor  feud  developed 
between  NBC  and  CBS  over  their  anxiety 


to  make  the  evening  news  —  it  turned  out 
that  they  succeeded  with  good  footage  that 
night.  More  than  120  accredited  people 
attended  this  history-making  event: 
Network  news  personnel,  European  TV 
reporters.  BBC  representatives,  economic 
writers  and  gold  experts  all  had  their 
opportunity  to  view  the  nation’s  main  gold 
depository.  Each  of  us  watched  as  the 
twenty-ton  door  was  opened.  No  one 
employee  knows  the  entire  combination.  It 
is  probably  the  most  sophisticated  door  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

One  interior  vault  with  viewer  space  in 
the  hall  was  repeatedly  opened.  The 
remaining  vaults  were  not  disturbed. 
However,  the  visitors  could  look  into  each 
of  the  others  through  tiny  peepholes  in  the 
doors.  Vic  Harkin,  Superintendent  of  the 
facility  thrust  a  tiny  lamp  through  a 
ventilation  grill  in  each  door  to  illuminate 
the  locked  vaults. 

Fort  Knox  has  held  many  significant  and 
historic  items:  The  U.S.  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  the 
originals  of  Lincoln’s  Inaugural  and 
Gettysburg  Addresses,  and  one  of  the  four 
copies  of  the  Magna  Carta.  It  was 
suspected  (and  later  confirmed)  that  one  of 
the  mysterious  vaults  held  St.  Stefan’s 
Crown.  The  State  Department  and 
General  Services  Administration  also 
maintained  security  compartments.  A 
great  portion  of  the  nation’s  strategic 
stockpile  (gems,  etc.)  was  also  there  under 
GSA  auspices.  The  compartments  are 
sealed  by  officials  and  opened  only  for 
periodic  inspections.  The  security 
measures,  of  course,  are  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

The  gold  bars  we  inspected  were 
amazingly  heavy.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to 
support  even  one  bar:  They  weigh 
approximately  21Vi  pounds  each.  We 
handled  them  with  great  care  as  the  gold  is 
soft  and  they  dent  very  easily.  It  was  a  thrill 
when  I  saw  these  softly  glowing  bars 
stacked  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Each 
Congressman  had  his  picture  taken  with  a 
gold  bar  in  his  hand  and  the  stacks  of  bars 
in  the  background. 

It  took  the  entire  day  to  escort  the  groups 
of  Congressional  and  media  representa¬ 
tives  through  the  high-security  facility.  It 
was  the  first  chance,  of  course,  for  the  press 
to  see  inside  the  U.S.  government’s  “Holy 
of  Holies”.  The  GAO  audit  was  conducted 
in  the  following  weeks  and  submitted  to 
Congress.  I  was  happy  to  set  the  ugly 
rumors  to  rest.  Citizens  of  the  U.S.  could 
settle  back  and  know  that  their  gold  was 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be.  ■ 


B 

B 

Vic  Harkin,  Officer  in  Charge,  and 
Mary  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Mint, 
enjoy  the  heft  of  a  gold  bar. 

C 

National  and  international  radio,  TV 
and  print  media  representatives  visited 
the  U.S.  Bullion  Depository  at  Fort 
Knox.  Rumors  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  Depository’s 
precious  contents  were  permanently 
squelched. 


A 

Mint  Director  Mary 
Brooks  discussing  the 
ground  rules  of  the 
inspection.  Due  to  the 
limited  space  within 
the  high-security  fa¬ 
cility,  the  visitors 
were  given  tours  in 
small  groups. 
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THE  REWARDS  OF  INVESTING  IN 
PROOF  UNITED  STATES  COINAGE 


by 

Charles  Surasky,  N.L.G. 


Proof  U.S.  Coins: 
Their  history  of  price 
appreciation  is 
matched  only  by  their 
potential  for  future 
gains. 


Proof  United  States  coins:  They  are 
historic.  They  are  beautiful.  Their  mintages 
are  sufficiently  small  for  even  the  most 
discriminating  investor.  And  their  history 
of  price  appreciation  is  matched  only  by 
their  potential  for  future  gains.  That’s  why 
I  invite  you  to  discover  the  rewards  of 
investing  in  U.S.  Proof  coinage. 

Paramount  International  Coin 
Corporation  has  been  a  leader  in  the  rare 
coin  field  since  the  first  day  we  opened  our 
doors  for  business.  And,  to  our  customer’s 
advantage,  we  have  also  been  a  leader  in 
the  rare  coin  investment  field.  Paramount’s 
honest  approach  to  investing  and  our 
unmatched  guarantees  have  helped 
literally  thousands  of  investors  —  from 
doctors  and  lawyers  to  famous  actors  and 
sports  professionals  —  to  build  a  correctly 
graded  and  fairly  priced  rare  coin 
portfolio. 

And  to  each  rare  coin  investor  we  reveal 
the  major  secret  of  successful  rare  coin 
investing:  RARE  COINS  SHOULD  BE 
CONSIDERED  A  LONG  TERM 
INVESTMENT.  WE  RECOMMEND  A 
MINIMUM  HOLDING  PERIOD  OF 
FIVE  YEARS.  No  statement  concerning 
rare  coin  investment  could  be  more  to  the 
point.  Rare  coins  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  good  investments,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
finest.  Yet,  all  too  often  investors  new  to 
rare  coins  want  to  double  or  triple  their 
original  investment  in  a  year  or  two.  These 
investors  are  often  disappointed. 


Fortunately,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
investment-minded  customers  have  taken 
our  advice  and  are  quite  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  their  rare  coin  portfolio. 

PRICE  INFORMATION 

Two  sources  of  information  were  used  in 
this  study:  “The  Numismatist”  and  “A 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins”. 
“The  Numismatist”  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association.  Published  each  month,  “The 
Numismatist”  is  filled  with  articles, 
editorial  comments  and  advertisements 
relating  to  coins,  currency,  etc.  The  “Guide 
Book”  is  published  annually  by  the 
Whitman  Publishing  Co.  of  Racine. 
Wisconsin.  The  “Red  Book” as  it  is  known 
to  collectors,  lists  values  in  several  grades 
for  every  coin  issued  by  the  United  States. 


“  .  .  .  choice  1884  three  cent  nickels 
are  no  more  plentiful  today  at  $225 
than  they  were  in  1958  at  $11.50.” 


The  columns  headed  “1958”  are 
composed  of  prices  gleaned  directly  from 
advertisements  published  in  “The 
Numismatist”  from  January  through 
December  1958.  Thus,  the  1958  prices 
indicated  in  the  charts  are  prices  for  coins 
actually  offered  for  sale  during  that  year. 

The  columns  headed  “1968”  are  likewise 
quoted  from  ads  in  the  pages  of  “The 
Numismatist”  during  calendar  1968. 


MISC.  PROOF  COINS 

Date 

Coin 

Mintage 

1958 

1978 

1869 

2c 

— 

$29.50 

$385.00 

1862 

3c  Silver 

550 

19.50 

400.00 

1864 

Half  Dime 

470 

87.50 

550.00 

1875 

20c 

1,200 

54.50 

1250.00 

1864 

$1 

470 

97.50 

1 350.00 

1880 

Trade  Dollar 

1,987 

52.50 

1400.00 
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Date 

1878 

1880 

1888 

1889 

1902 

1904 

1905 

1941 

1942 


TEN 

Mintage 

800 

1,355 

832 

711 

777 

670 

727 

16,557 

22,329 


CENTS  (PROOF) 

1968 

$65.00 
65.00 


1958 

$22.00 

30.00 

23.00 

24.00 

55.00 

70.00 

70.00 

5.15 

4.45 


50.00 

48.00 

80.00 

72.00 

85.00 

27.50 

27.50 


1978 

$300.00 

350.00 

275.00 

275.00 

300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

80.00 

80.00 


“Rare  coins  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  long  term  invest¬ 
ment.  We  recommend  a 
minimum  holding  period 
of  five  years.” 


Prices  listed  under  the  “1978”  columns 
are  quoted  from  the  1979  “Guide  Book”  by 
R.S.  Yeoman.  Although  dated  “1979”  the 
“Guide  Book’s”  values  were  gathered  in  the 
first  portion  of  1978,  and  therefore 
represent  typical  retail  values  during  that 
period. 

WHY  STUDY  PROOF  COINS? 

1  intended  to  study  the  investment 
history  of  both  Brilliant  Uncirculated  and 
Proof  United  States  coins  when  I  began  the 
research  for  this  article.  But  while  looking 
at  the  1958  and  1968  issues  of  “The 
Numismatist”,  I  found  literally  dozens  of 
grades  of  Mint  State  coins.  There  were 
coins  graded  Choice  Uncirculated,  Gem 
Uncirculated,  Bright  Uncirculated,  Toned 
Uncirculated,  etc.,  etc.  1  realized  the 
comparison  of  coins  under  these 
circumstances  would  lead  to  possible 


inaccuracies.  Thus,  1  turned  away  from 
Mint  State  coins  and  studied  Proof  coins 
exclusively. 

A  note  about  the  coins  listed  in  the 
charts.  Unable  to  locate  ads  offering  all 
coins  of  all  denominations  in  both  1958 
and  1968,  1  selected  representative  dates 
among  those  available.  Despite  the  small 
number  of  coins  listed  in  a  few  of  the 
charts,  the  main  point  is  unblemished: 
Proof  coins  have  proven  themselves 
outstanding  investments  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  And  that  upward  trend 
remains  intact  today. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


HALF  DOLLARS  (PROOF) 


Date 

Mintage 

1958 

1968 

1978 

1871 

960 

$45.00 

$1 10.00 

$475.00 

1879 

1,100 

54.50 

1 15.00 

550.00 

1880 

1,355 

47.50 

110.00 

550.00 

What  Does  “Proof’  Mean? 

Official  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  language  describes 
Proof  coins  as  “  .  .  .  pieces 
made  from  carefully  selected 
coin  blanks  that  have  been  highly 
polished  before  being  fed  to  the 
presses.  The  dies,  made  solely  for 
this  purpose,  are  also  highly 
polished,  and  are  buffed  during 
use.  In  order  to  minimize  the 
scratches  and  abrasions,  the 
coins  are  hand-fed  to  a  slow- 
moving  press.  The  slower  action 
assures  sharper,  more  even 
impressions  and  makes  the 
design  more  distinct.  Each  coin  is 
struck  twice.  The  finished  coins 
have  an  almost  mirror  surface”. 


Date 

1879 

1880 
1883 
1891 
1903 
1907 


INDIAN  HEAD  CENTS  (PROOF) 
Mintage  1958 


3,200 

$14.50 

3,955 

14.50 

6,609 

9.50 

2,350 

9.00 

1,790 

9.50 

1,475 

14.50 

1968 

1978 

$68.00 

$120.00 

48.00 

1 10.00 

45.00 

1 10.00 

45.00 

1 10.00 

48.00 

1 10.00 

48.00 

110.00 

Date 

1874 

1875 
1879 
1881 

1883 

1884 


THREE  CENT  NICKELS  (PROOF) 
Mintage  1958 


— 

$24.50 

— 

37.50 

3,200 

11.50 

3,575 

11.50 

6,609 

10.50 

3,942 

11.50 

1968 

1978 

$63.00 

$180.00 

65.00 

200.00 

48.50 

195.00 

45.00 

180.00 

45.00 

200.00 

48.50 

225.00 
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THE  REWARDS  OF  INVESTING  Cont’d 


It  is  natural  that  Proof  coins  are  coveted 
by  collectors.  A  Proof  coin  is  the  flower  of 
the  minter’s  art;  as  close  to  numismatic 
perfection  as  can  be  obtained.  And,  in  the 
collector’s  eyes,  the  desirability  of  Proof 
coins  is  enhanced  by  the  enticingly  small 
mintages.  A  quick  check  of  the  “Guide 
Book”  reveals  the  highest  Proof  mintage 
for  Liberty  Head  nickels  to  be  6,783.  The 
highest  Proof  mintage  for  Indian  cents  is 
6.609,  with  typical  Proof  mintages  in  the 
2.000  to  3,000  range.  Unimprovable 
quality  and  miniscule  mintages:  The  two 
major  factors  in  the  continuing  popularity 
of  early  U.S.  Proof  coinage. 


FIVE  CENTS  (PROOF) 


Date 

Mintage 

1958 

1968 

1978 

1871 

— 

$152.50 

$230.00 

$325.00 

1872 

— 

27.50 

72.00 

200.00 

1875 

— 

77.50 

145.00 

225.00 

1879 

3.200 

29.50 

80.00 

275.00 

1880 

3,955 

35.50 

80.00 

275.00 

1886 

4,290 

39.50 

145.00 

240.00 

1892 

2,745 

15.50 

48.00 

145.00 

1906 

1,725 

12.50 

45.00 

140.00 

1910 

2,405 

12.50 

45.00 

140.00 

Liberty  nickels  in  Proof  are  a  favorite  of 
Paramount’s  experts.  The  mintages  are 
reasonable  and  the  price  is  affordable. 


“A  Proof  coin  is  the  flower  of  the 
minter’s  art  .  . 

^ 

Consider  the  1910  mintage:  A  mere  2,405 
Proofs  out  of  a  total  mintage  of  over  30 
million.  In  1958  astute  investors  and 
collectors  were  buying  this  coin  for  $12.50. 
The  1978  value  of  $140  is  a  whopping 
increase  of  more  than  900%.  Averaged  over 
the  twenty  year  study  period,  the  1910 
Proof  Liberty  nickel  rose  at  an  amazing 
45%  per  year  rate!  A  beautiful  design,  a 
magnificent  strike  and  a  45%  per  year 
increase;  what  more  could  the  long  term 
investor  ask  for? 


“Unimprovable  quality  and 
miniscule  mintages:  The  two  major 
factors  in  the  continuing  popularity 
of  early  U.S.  Proof  coinage.” 


INVESTMENT  SPECIFICS 

Let’s  look  at  the  three  cent  nickel  coins. 
The  1884  Proof  three  cent  nickel  had  a 
mintage  of  only  3,942  —  rather  large  for  a 
Proof  coin  of  that  era  —  but  tiny  compared 
to  the  millions  of  Proof  coins  produced  in 
recent  years.  The  1884  Proof  three  cent 
nickel  has  risen  steadilv  from  a  value  of 
$1 1.50  in  1958,  toa  1978  value  of  $225.  And 
you  may  be  assured  that  choice  1884  three 
cent  nickels  are  no  more  plentiful  today  at 
$225  than  they  were  in  1958  at  $1 1.50.  The 
Proof  three  cent  nickel  is  a  “Blue  Chip” 
opportunity  for  long  term  investors. 


QUARTER 

DOLLARS 

(PROOF) 

Date 

Mintage 

1958 

1968 

1978 

1863 

460 

$37.50 

$100.00 

$650.00 

1864 

470 

37.50 

100.00 

650.00 

1867 

625 

29.50 

97.50 

525.00 

1871 

960 

24.50 

90.00 

450.00 

1885 

930 

34.50 

90.00 

525.00 

1903 

775 

37.50 

90.00 

450.00 

1907 

575 

37.50 

97.50 

450.00 

1912 

700 

57.50 

97.50 

450.00 

Struck  from  1916  to  1945,  Mercury 
dimes  have  recently  become  fashionable  to 
collect.  But  Proof  Mercury  dimes  have 
been  star  performers  for  decades.  Proof 
Mercury  dimes  were  struck  from  1936  to 
1942,  for  a  grand  total  of  only  78,648 
pieces.  Even  the  most  commonly  located 
date,  the  1942,  has  performed 
magnificently.  The  1942  Proof  Mercury 
dime,  boasting  the  mintage  of  22,329,  has 
risen  from  $4.45  in  1958  to  the  $80  level 
today.  And  even  at  today’s  higher  prices, 
the  Proof  Mercury  dime  is  more  difficult  to 
locate  in  pristine  condition  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 


BLUE  CHIPS  TODAY, 

BLUE  CHIPS  TOMORROW 

No  investment  is  “perfect”  for  everyone. 
But  for  the  investor  with  patience,  early 
Proof  U.S.  coins  offer  outstanding 
potential  with  limited  risk.  In  fact.  Proof 
United  States  coins  dated  before  1920  are 
the  most  nearly  “perfect”  investment  many 
investors  have  found.  Carefully  selected, 
properly  protected  and  held  for  the  long 
term.  Proof  U.S.  coins  are  the  “Blue  Chip 
Investment”of  today.  And  for  tomorrow  ■ 
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OUR  UNOFFICIAL  GOLD  COINAGE 


DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  in  California, 
at  a  time  when  this  country  was  going 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
critical  financial  periods  of  its  history, 
abruptly  brought  to  a  halt  what  has  since 
become  known  as  the  proverbial  “Hard 
Times”. 

The  gold  coins  struck  in  California  from 
1849  to  1855  inclusive,  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  fascinating  series  ever 
issued  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
certainly  no  more  emphatic  reminders  of 
the  “days  of  ‘49”  than  the  various  gold 
denominations  struck  at  that  time,  and 
which  now  are  treasured  by  numismatists 
everywhere. 

These  gold  pieces,  made  outside 
Government  authority,  were  struck  from 
the  gold  taken  from  the  placers  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  At  the  time 
these  were  issued,  so  many  more  important 
happenings  were  taking  place,  that  scant,  if 
any,  attention  was  paid  to  this  coinage 
other  than  the  fact  that  it  did  serve  a 
utilitarian  purpose. 


“ Privately  issued  gold  coins  fell  into 
disfavor  because  many  were  worth 
less  than  the  value  stamped  on 
them.  ” 


We  today  know  so  little  of  the  conditions 
that  existed  during  that  turbulent  period  of 
‘49,  that  we  are  invariably  astonished 
even  appalled  —  that  such  issues  were 
freely  made  and  just  as  freely  circulated.  It 
is  equally  shocking  to  know  that  there  was 
no  standard  or  set  value  of  gold  at  that 
time.  It  varied  according  to  conditions.  At 
the  mines,  and  at  some  places  along  the 
coast,  gold  frequently  sold  at  $6  to  $8  an 
ounce,  though  it  was  actually  worth  about 
$18!  Sometimes  it  even  sold  for  less, 
especially  by  the  Indians  who  are  said  to 


have  sold  gold  dust  as  low  as  one  dollar  an 
ounce,  since  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  far 
more  in  their  eyes.  They  even  wondered, 
secretly,  why  the  white  man  was  so  foolish 
as  to  regard  the  yellow  dust  so  highly! 


Kellogg  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  issued  $20  gold  coins 
dated  1854  and  1855.  The  name  of  their  firm  appears 
in  Liberty’s  tiara. 


The  United  States  Assay  Office 
of  Gold  (another  private 
minting  company)  struck  gold 
coins  during  1852  and  1853. 


The  selling  of  gold  dust  by  the  ounce 
naturally  necessitated  the  use  of  some  form 
of  weights,  many  of  which  were  fraudulent. 
One  such  type  of  weighing  —  and 
incidentally  a  favorite  at  the  mines  —  was 
the  use  of  two  empty  sardine  boxes  as 
balances,  with  one  containing  a  silver 
dollar  as  an  ounce  weight.  However,  the 
dollar  was  a  good  deal  less  than  an  ounce  in 
weight!  It  is  even  said  that  some  places 
bought  and  sold  gold  dust  by  the 
avoirdupois  ounce! 

Privately  issued  gold  coins  (such  as  those 
pictured)  appeared  in  1849  but  soon  tell 
into  disfavor  because  many  were  worth  less 
than  the  value  stamped  on  them.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  a  stable  circulating 
medium  of  definite  value  was  urgently 
needed.  In  1854,  the  doors  of  the  Branch 
Mint  of  San  Francisco  opened,  ending  the 
need  for  unofficial  gold  coinage. 


The  firm  of  Moffat  and  Com¬ 
pany  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  California 
private  coiners.  The  successors 
to  this  firm  established  the 
United  States  Branch  Mint  of 
San  Francisco  in  1854. 


II 


TREASURY  OFFICIAL 
EXPLAINS  COMMEM  POLICY 


Bette  B.  Anderson 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 


The  100th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  Illinois  into  the 
Union  was  marked  by  the 
striking  of  100,058  half  dollars 
dated  1918. 


Treasury  Undersecretary  Bette  B. 
Anderson  recently  reviewed  the  history  of 
U.S.  commemorative  coins  and  explained 
her  department’s  position  on  further 
commemorative  coinage  for  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Historic  Preservation 
and  Coinage. 

Subcommittee  members,  who  will  have 
ongoing  supervision  over  U.S.  coins  and 
medals,  heard  the  following  testimony 
from  Anderson,  who  is  fourth  in  command 
at  the  Treasury  Department: 

“As  you  have  requested,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  begin  my  statement  with  a  historical 
review  of  commemorative  coinage  in  this 
country.  Beginning  in  1892  and  until  the 
early  I950’s,  Congress  authorized  over  50 
different  commemorative  coin  issues.  Those 
authorizations,  which  started  with  coins 
commemorating  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1892  and  ended 
with  a  coin  issue  commemorating  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  George  W.  Carver  in 
1951,  had  two  basic  objectives  —  to  raise 
funds  for  a  particular  event  or  objective 
sponsored  by  a  non-Governmental  group 
and  to  indicate  Congressional  recognition 
for  a  particular  event  or  individual. 


The  first  commemorative  half  dollar  was  issued 
in  1892  to  honor  the  400th  anniversary  of 
Columbus'  1492  voyage  of  discovery.  Additional 
issues  honored  anniversaries  of  states,  cities, 
famous  Civil  War  battles,  expositions,  pioneers, 
etc. 


“During  the  three  decades  following 
1892,  the  issuance  of  special  coinage  had 
steadily  increased  in  popularity  as  a 
method  of  raising  revenues  for  private 
groups.  Between  1892  and  1915,  only  five 


different  commemorative  coin  issues  had 
been  authorized.  During  the  next  decade 
and  a  half,  however,  that  number  had 
increased  to  22  commemorative  coin 
issues.  The  ever  increasing  number  of 
authorized  commemorative  coins  finally 
led  to  President  Hoover’s  veto  of  a 
commemorative  coin  proposal  on  April  21, 
1930.  His  veto  raised  the  following 
objections: 

•  commemorative  coins  are  contrary 
to  the  basic  function  of  the  nation’s 
coinage,  to  serve  as  a  medium  of 
exchange, 

•  multiplicity  of  coin  designs  create 
confusion  among  the  public  and  en¬ 
courage  counterfeiting,  and 

•  the  authorization  of  even  a  single 
commemorative  issue  brings  forth  a 
flood  of  other  requests  for  special 
coins  intended  to  commemorate 
events  of  national  or  local  impor¬ 
tance. 

“President  Hoover’s  veto  brought  a 
temporary  halt  to  the  issuance  of 
commemorative  coins.  However,  Congress 
again  resumed  the  practice  of  enacting 
special  coin  legislation  in  1934  and  by  1937, 
26  different  commemorative  coin  issues 
had  been  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
rapid  proliferation  of  these  special  coins 
were  viewed  by  President  Roosevelt  who, 
on  several  occasions,  had  urged  the 
Congress  to  terminate  the  practice  of 
striking  commemorative  coins  and 
authorize  commemorative  medals  instead. 

“Finally,  on  June  30,  1938,  President 
Roosevelt  vetoed  a  commemorative  coin 
proposal  largely  on  the  same  grounds  as 
those  set  forth  in  President  Hoover’s  earlier 
veto  message.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the 
President’s  action,  and  to  stop  what  in  its 
view  had  become  a  ‘racket’,  the  Congress 
enacted  legislation  on  August  5,  1939, 
which  imposed  a  general  prohibition  on  the 
issuance  of  all  commemorative  coins  which 
it  had  previously  authorized. 

“Since  that  time,  only  two 
commemorative  coins  have  been 
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authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
non-Governmental  organizations.  In  1946, 
President  Truman  approved  bills 
authorizing  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  Iowa  Centennial  and  honoring  Booker 
T.  Washington.  In  1951  President  Truman 
approved  an  amendment  extending  the 
authority  to  mint  coins  in  commemoration 
of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  George 
Washington  Carver  as  well  as  to  raise  funds 
to  maintain  memorials  in  their  memory. 
However,  the  approval  of  these  measures 
represented  little  change  in  Presidential 
opposition  to  commemorative  coinage.  In 
fact.  President  Truman  vetoed  a 
commemorative  coin  proposal  on  May  4, 
1948  and  President  Eisenhower  vetoed 
three  proposals  on  February  3,  1954. 


The  final  issue  of  the  silver  commemorative  half 
dollar  series  was  the  1954  Washington-Carver 
P-D-S  coins.  A  mere  12,006  sets  were  struck. 


Photos 

Enlarged 


A  total  of  13  different  gold 
commemoratives  werestruck  by 
the  U.S.  Mints  between  1903 
and  1926.  The  coin  shown  here 
is  the  1926  S2  >/2  gold 
commemorative  issued  for  the 
Sesquicentennial  (150th 
anniversary)  of  American 
Independence. 


“Treasury’s  strong  opposition  to  the 
issuance  of  commemorative  coins  for 
private  account  has  remained  unchanged. 
As  in  the  past,  the  Department  continues  to 
believe  that  such  commemorative  coins 
violate  the  principle  for  which  our  coinage 
system  was  established,  introduce 
confusion  in  the  system  and  encourage 
counterfeiting.  More  important,  the 
approval  of  even  a  single  commemorative 
coin  issue  for  a  private  sponsoring  group 
would  inevitably  open  the  floodgate  for  a 
multitude  of  special  coinage  requests. 

“In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  Department’s  age-old 
view  on  this  subject  —  a  view  hopefully 
shared  by  the  Congress.”  ■ 


The  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
honored  in  1936  by  the  striking 
of  26,928  commemorative  half 
dollars. 


A  LESSON  ON  FINANCE 
FROM  WALLPAPER 


In  Saline,  Mich.,  recently  a  lesson  in  history  and 
finance  was  furnished  from  an  unexpected  source. 
Rehabilitation  of  one  of  the  century-old  farmhouses  was 
in  progress.  The  hall  was  to  be  redecorated.  Layers  of  old 
wallpaper  were  torn  off,  and  the  last  layer  next  to  the 
plastering  was  found  to  be  composed  of  “wildcat”  money. 

The  issues  were  of  banks  of  Michigan  and  were  dated 
during  the  period  at  the  beginningof  Michigan  Statehood 
when  banks  were  making  everybody  rich  by  printing 
money.  U nder  the  general  banking  law  passed  at  that  time 
getting  into  the  banking  business  was  easy.  Though  the 
state  was  sparsely  populated,  in  one  year  forty-nine 
banks  were  organized. 


When  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  a  few 
years  later,  directors  and  stockholders  were  not  held 
personally  liable  for  the  currency  which  was  nothing  more 
than  the  notes  of  defunct  institutions.  The  bills  were  just 
so  much  waste  paper.  When  all  the  banks  folded  up, 
millions  of  dollars  of  this  worthless  money  was  in 
circulation. 

It  was  a  sad  lesson,  but  one  that  always  is  referred  to 
when  visionaries  propose  paying  oft  the  national  debt  by 
printing  non-redeemable  money. 

Reprinted  from  The  Numismatist,  August  1938 
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NUMISMATIC  NOSTALGIA 

Origin  Of  The  Liberty  Cap  On  Coins 


Reprinted  from 
The  Numismatist, 
April  1926 


The  liberty  cap  is  of  Phrygian  origin.  The 
Phrygians  were  a  race  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  they  conquered  and 
took  possession  of  the  entire  eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  To  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  natives,  the  conquers  wore  a 
close-fitting  cap  and  had  it  stamped  on 
their  coins. 

From  the  Phrygians  the  Romans  took 
the  custom  of  wearing  caps,  but  these  were 
worn  only  by  freemen.  When  a  slave  was 
set  free,  a  red  cap,  called  the  pileus,  was  put 
on  his  head,  a  token  of  his  manumission. 
When  Saturninus  took  the  capital  in  the 
year  263  he  had  a  cap  set  up  on  the  top  of  a 
spear  as  a  promise  of  liberty  to  all  slaves  to 
take  arms  with  him  against  Sylla.  When 
Caesar  was  murdered,  the  conspirators 


carried  a  cap  on  a  spear  as  a  token  of  the 
liberty  of  Rome,  and  a  medal  with  the  same 
device  was  struck  on  that  occasion.  The 
status  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  the 
Aventine  hill  carried  in  her  hand  a  cap  as  an 
emblem  of  freedom. 

In  England  the  same  symbol  was 
adopted,  and  Britannia  was  pictured 
carrying  the  cap  on  a  spear.  It  was  first  used 
in  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  devices  of 
the  flag  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse 
Guards,  a  company  of  militia  organized 
some  time  before  the  Revolution.  On 
August  31,1 775,  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
at  Philadelphia,  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  a  seal  for  the  use  of  the  board  “to 
be  engraved  with  a  cap  of  liberty  and  the 
motto.  This  is  my  right,  and  I  will  defend 
it’.” 

During  the  French  Revolution  the 
Jacobins  made  much  use  of  this  emblem, 
and  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the 
United  States  —  which  has  frequently 
found  official  use  for  the  device  —  took  it 
from  France.  The  Jacobin  cap  of  France 
was  red,  the  British  liberty  cap  blue  with  a 
white  border,  and  the  American  is  blue 
with  a  border  of  gilt  stars  on  white.  A 
number  of  Latin-American  nations  use  the 
liberty  cap  in  their  seals.  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


OLYMPAPHIL 

1980  Olympic  Stamp  Program 


Olympaphil  will  continue  its  coverage  of 
the  1980  Olympics  and  the  1980  Olympic 
Stamp  Program  in  the  Spring  issue  of  the 
Paramount  Journal.  Be  sure  to  read  Olym¬ 
paphil  for  the  most  up-to-date  information 
on  the  1980  Moscow  Games.  It's  another 
exclusive  feature  of  the  Paramount 
Journal. 
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INTEREST  HIGH  IN  OLYMPIC  MINIATURE  SHEETS 


Miniature  sheets  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic’s  stamps  commemo¬ 
rating  the  Games  of  the  XXII 
Olympiad  are  trading  between 
collectors  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at  up 
to  six  times  their  face  value, 
Linn's  learned  from  informed 
sources. 

Only  7,500  miniature  sheets 
of  each  stamp  are  issued,  and  of 
this  total,  just  2,500  are  reserved 
for  sale  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

To  be  eligible  to  purchase 
Olympic  stamp  miniature 
sheets,  a  Soviet  citizen  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Philatelic  Society  and  must 
register  for  this  program. 

The  society  has  over  600,000 
members  and  is  the  largest 
organized  group  of  stamp 
collectors  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  sources. 

Interest  in  the  1980  Olympic 
stamp  program  is  running  high 
among  members  and  the 


millions  of  other  stamp 
collectors  in  the  country. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
Olympic  miniature  sheets  sold 
outside  the  U.S.S.R.  are  finding 
their  way  back  into  the  country 
where  there  is  a  ready  market 
for  them  at  premium  prices. 

So  far,  four  series  of  Olympic 
stamps  have  been  released  in 
the  miniature  sheet  format.  The 
Sports  Group  stamps  are  issued 
in  miniature  sheets  of  20,  and 
the  Olympic  Cities  Group  in 
sheets  of  16. 

Full  sheets  have  36  stamps  for 
sports  and  25  stamps  for  cities. 

The  miniature  sheets  have 
decorative  borders  featuring 
the  Olympiad-80  emblem  and 
plate  numbers.  Denominations 
of  the  Sports  Group  stamps 
include  4-kopeck+2kop. 
6kop+3kop,  10kop+5kop, 
1 6kop+6kop  and  20kop+ 1 Okop. 
The  Cities  Group  stamps  are  all 
l-ruble+50kop  denomination. 


1978  050505 


1978  050505 


1978  050505 


1978  050505 


The  first  Sports  stamps 
depict  technical  sports  such  as 
wrestling,  boxing,  weightlift¬ 
ing,  cycling,  archery  and  fencing. 

Another  series  deals  with  the 
aquatic  sports  of  swimming, 
diving,  water  polo  and  rowing. 

The  first  Cities  stamps  honor 
the  Olympic  cities  of  Suzdal, 
Ivanovo  and  Vladimir,  where 
cultural  and  athletic  events  will 
occur  during  the  games. 

They  were  designed  by  two  of 
the  foremost  artists  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  —  the  Sports  stamps 
by  Nikolai  Litvinov  and  the 
Cities  stamps  by  L.  Sharov. 

Two  additional  miniature 
sheets  are  due  to  be  released  in 
1978.  Five  sheets  will  be 
devoted  to  the  racing  yachts  of 
the  Olympic  regatta. 

Eight  sheets  (two  for  each 
city)  will  honor  the  Olympic 
cities  of  Zagorsk,  Perejaslavl, 
Rostov  and  Jaroslavl.  Collectors 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  already  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  upcoming  series. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
miniature  sheet  format  has 
been  used  in  an  Olympic  stamp 
program.  Linn's  has  learned 
from  Paramount  International 
Coin  Corp.,  worldwide 
distributor  for  the  1980 
Olympic  stamp  program,  that, 
although  the  Games  of  the  XXII 
Olympiad  are  still  two  years 
away,  well  over  half  of  the 
entire  issue  of  these  miniature 
sheets  has  been  subscribed  to. 

While  it  is  still  possible  to 
obtain  these  miniature  sheets 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
sources  in  Moscow  fully  expect 
all  series  to  be  completely  sold 
out  long  before  the  games  begin. 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  LINN  S 
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Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Linn’s  Stamp  News. 


HOW  A  STAMP  BEGOT  A  COUNTRY 


Lighting  was  added  to  the 
facilities  to  allow  24-hour  use  of 
the  locks.  A  continuing 
program  of  improvement  has 
allowed  the  canal  to  handle 
ships  which  dwarf  those  that 
crossed  it  five  decades  ago. 


But  for  a  stamp,  things  might  have  been 
different.  A  postage  stamp,  that  is.  A 
Nicaraguan  postage  stamp. 

Indeed,  but  for  a  stamp  a  country  might 
not  have  been  born!  A  canal  might  not 
have  been  built! 

That  area  of  land  now  known  as  Panama 
was  an  area  without  a  name  in  1501  when 
Rodrigo  de  Bastidas  touched  its  coastline 
in  the  name  of  Spain.  And  it  was  across 
this  same  narrow  neck  of  land  —  or 
isthmus  —  that  Balboa  was  to  trek 
westward  in  1513  to  discover  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

By  1520  a  city  had  sprung  up  from  the 
dense  wilderness  of  this  mosquito-infested 
land  —  a  city  that  became  known  as 
Panama.  But  the  fate  of  Panama  was 
doomed.  Some  fifty  years  later  it  became 
apparent  that  the  hand-writing  was  on  the 
wall.  A  young  English  Admiral,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  acting  under  a  privateering 
commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  set  sail 
in  1572  with  two  small  ships,  the  “Pasha” 
and  the  “Swan”  to  be  joined  later  by  a  third 
vessel.  With  this  small  squadron  he  took 
and  plundered  the  Spanish  Colonies  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  almost  totally 
wrecked  Spanish  shipping. 


For  twenty-odd  years  the  English 
battered  the  colonies  and  what  Drake  had 
missed  in  these  years  of  siege,  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  resumed  in  1668. 

Morgan  was  a  Welsh  buccaneer,  the  wily 
commander-in-chief  of  all  Jamaican  ships 
of  war,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  levy 
war  on  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  destroy 
their  ships  and  stores. 

After  ravaging  the  coast  and  mainland, 
Morgan  set  his  sights  on  the  old  city  of 
Panama.  On  January  18,  1 67 1 ,  he  marched 
on  Panama  and,  defeating  forces  much 
larger  than  his  own,  destroyed  the  old  city. 
This  brilliant  coup,  however,  was  obscured 
by  abominable  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
debauchery,  of  unshared  booty  and 
dissension,  news  of  which  eventually 
worked  its  way  back  to  England  with  the 
result  that  both  Morgan  and  the  governor 
were  ordered  home  under  arrest  for  their 
atrocious  conduct. 

Several  generations  later,  Panama 
joined  its  neighbor,  Colombia,  in  1821,  an 
act  which  perpetrated  frequent  hostilities 
when  Panamanian  separatist  forces  tried  to 
regain  their  independence.  Unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  continued  off  and  on  until 
the  turn  of  the  century.  World  commerce 
was  now  beginning  to  play  an  all-important 
role,  and  with  the  fascinating  news  of  the 
successful  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  long-harbored  dreams  of  businessmen 
everywhere  began  to  surface.  Dreams  of  a 
similar  canal  through  Central  America! 

But  what  nation  would  back  such  a 
tremendous  undertaking?  It  fell  to  France 
to  make  the  first  move.  After  negotiating  a 
pact  with  Colombia,  she  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal 
the  famous  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
Company. 

After  two  years  of  torturous  work  on  the 
project,  with  hundreds  of  imported 
workers  dying  like  flies,  France  abandoned 
the  project.  This  opened  the  door  for  the 
United  States  who  for  years  had  foreseen  a 
canal  that  would  cut  8,000  miles  off 
shipping  around  Cape  Horn. 
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The  Lesseps  Company  folded  and 
eventually  one  of  its  former  engineers,  a 
brilliant  young  man  by  the  name  of  M. 
Bunau-Varilla,  made  his  way  to  the  United 
States  where  he  set  about  convincing  all 
who  would  listen  of  the  necessity  of 
finishing  the  “Big  Ditch”.  His  own  dogged 
faith  in  the  canal  yvas  so  great  that  he  even 
personally  financed  his  campaign. 

True,  the  United  States  was  greatly 
interested  in  a  canal,  but  to  put  one 
through  Colombia  was  absolutely 
unfeasible,  and  Congress  was  adamant  in 
its  belief  that  such  a  canal  should  be  built  in 
Nicaragua.  Longer?  Well,  yes.  More  cost¬ 
ly?  No  —  for  locks  would  not  be  necessary. 

To  M.  Bunau-Varilla,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  die  had  been  cast.  He  was 
devastated  —  his  dream  of  a  canal 
gradually  disappearing.  It  was  nearly  time 
now  for  Congress  to  vote,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  new  canal  through  Nicaragua  was 
almost  a  certainty. 

But  it  is  here  that  we  must  not  sell  short 
the  power  of  one  young  engineer  with  an 
extraordinary  interest  and  knowledge  of 
postage  stamps.  There  was,  he  recalled,  a 
postage  stamp  of  Nicaragua  in  his 
collection.  A  postage  stamp  of  an  erupting 
volcano,  belching  smoke  from  its  cone. 

In  a  frenzy  he  sought  out  the  stamp 
shops  in  the  Washington  area,  picking  up 
one  or  two  here,  a  few  there,  of  the  volcanic 
stamps.  Soon  he  had  ninety  of  them! 
Ninety  was  all  he  needed  to  make  his  point. 
One  for  each  Senator! 


A  man,  a  plan,  a  canal 
—  Panama  — 

A  popular  palindrome* 

*A  palindrome  is  a  word  or 
sentence  that  reads  the  same 
backward  as  forward. 


The  sight  of  an  active  volcano  on  a 
Nicaraguan  stamp  was  sufficient  to 
convince  the  Senate  that  the  canal  should 
not  he  in  Nicaragua.  (Artist’s  rendition) 


And  so,  in  the  next  day’s  mail,  the 
postman  delivered  to  each  of  the  legislators 
of  every  state  —  a  “bombshell”  —  a  little 
Nicaraguan  stamp.  Each  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  only  a  fool 
would  vote  to  send  American  men  and 
dollars  into  a  volcanic-ridden  country! 

His  point  had  been  made. 

The  vote  was  to  finish  the  canal  in 
Colombia.  The  littlestamp,  spewingsmoke 
and  lava,  had  done  its  job! 

As  often  accompanies  decisions  of  great 
magnitude,  problems  began  to  arise  almost 
immediately,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
when  Colombia  balked,  hoping  to  delay 
proceedings  until  the  old  contract  expired. 
By  doing  this,  she  hoped  to  force  a  more 
favorable  deal,  if  not  with  the  United 
States,  then  with  some  other  country. 

Once  again  the  quick  thinking  and 
determination  of  M.  Bunau-Varilla  was 
called  upon.  Racing  back  to  Colombia,  he 
moved  among  the  natives,  playing  on  their 
emotions.  Didn’t  they  have  Panamanian 
ancestors?  Where  was  their  pride?  Had 
they  lost  their  desire  for  freedom?  He  went 
from  village  to  village.  His  oratory  was 
working.  The  result  was  a  bloodless 
revolution,  and  once  again  by  November 
1903,  the  Panamanians  had  regained  their 
independence. 

The  United  States  backed  their  decision. 
The  United  States  Navy  made  a  show  of 
force.  And  a  new  country  was  born. 

It  is  not  true  —  what  many  historians 
say.  That  the  United  States  instigated  a 
revolution.  That  the  United  States  caused 
the  creation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  man  who  loved  his 
stamps,  Panama  would  not  have  been 
“begotten”.  ® 


On  August  15,  1914  the  Panama 
Canal  was  officially  opened  by 
the  SS  ANCON.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Bunau-Varilla,  the 
canal  might  have  been  built  in 
Nicaragua. 
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THE  MODERN  OLYMPICS 


1896 


The  Rebirth  of  the  Olympic  Games 


First  in  a  Series 
by 

Helen  Price 


The  first  modern  Olympic  Games  were 
officially  opened  with  the  unveiling  of  the 
marble  statue  of  Georgios  Averoff  in 
Athens,  Greece  on  Easter  Sunday,  March 
24,  1896. 

To  bring  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
Games  to  this  point  had  long  been  an 
unfulfilled  dream  of  Baron  Pierre  de 
Coubertin.  And  now,  in  1894,  as  he  faced 
the  assembly  of  the  International  Congress 
to  plead  his  cause,  he  found  the  possible 
implementation  of  this  dream  pitted 
against  such  formidable  foes  as  political  and 
social  antagonists,  and  Greek  government 
with  such  staggering  financial  difficulties 
that  it  seemed  about  to  be  plunged  into 
bankruptcy. 

Indeed,  the  whole  idea  of  the  Games  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  abandoned 
entirely  in  late  1894.  But  suddenly  the  tide 
seemed  to  turn.  Money  started  coming  in 
from  collections  taken  in  Greece  and  from 
Greeks  living  abroad,  and  all  at  once  the 
concept  of  the  first  modern  Olympiad 
began  to  look  feasible.  Commemorative 
stamps  were  issued  —  the  first  stamps 
dedicated  to  the  Olympic  Games  —  and 


Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin, 
Father  of  the  Modern 
Olympics,  as  portrayed  on  the 
Olympic  commemorative 
stamps  of  Greece,  Haiti  and 
Monaco. 


their  sales  were  staggering,  bringing  in  over 
400,000  drachmae.  And  when  one  of 
Greece’s  wealthiest  businessmen,  Georgios 
Averoff,  donated  920,000  drachmae  in 
gold  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Panathenean  Stadium,  the  modern 
Olympics  became  a  reality. 


311  athletes  from  13  countries 
competed  in  the  first  modern 
Olympic  Games.  43  events  in  nine 
sports  were  held. 


It  was  a  mild,  sometimes  cloudy  day, 
that  Easter  Sunday  in  1896.  The  rain  that 
had  pelted  Athens  the  day  before  was 
forgotten  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  80,000 
people  gathered  in  the  stadium  and  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  massed  on  the 
square  before  the  stadium  and  in  the 
adjoining  streets.  They  had  come  to  watch 
the  unveiling  of  their  great  benefactor, 
Georgios  Averoff,  immortalized  in  marble. 

Then  the  King  and  Queen  arrived,  the 
Crown  Prince  Constantine  delivered  an 
inspired  speech,  and  King  George  I  opened 
the  Games  with  these  words:  “I  declare  the 
opening  of  the  first  international  Olympic 
Games  in  Athens.”  The  Olympic  Anthem 
was  played,  with  the  composer  himself 
conducting  the  choir  and  the  combined 
bands  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  the 
Municipality  of  Athens  and  the  provinces. 
The  great  strains  of  the  anthem  rolled 
throughout  the  stadium  and  poured  into 
the  streets  and  hills  and  the  people  were  so 
impressed  that  they  demanded  an  encore. 
This  hymn  is  today  recognized  as  the 
official  Olympic  Anthem. 

The  arrival  of  the  competitors  was 
announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
the  beginning  of  the  events  was  underway. 

The  triple  jump  was  the  first  event  and 
was  won  by  an  American,  James  Connolly, 
the  first  Olympic  victor  of  modern  times. 
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His  record,  13.71  meters  (44  ft.  11%  in.) 
was  posted  on  a  special  board  and  the 
American  flag  was  hoisted  high  above  the 
stadium  entrance. 

Prizes  in  those  first  Olympic  Games  were 
given  only  to  first  and  second  place  w  inners 
in  each  event,  the  first  prize  being  a 
diploma,  a  silver  medal  and  a  crown  of 
olive  branches.  For  the  second  prize  winner 
there  was  a  diploma,  a  bronze  medal  and  a 
crown  of  laurel.  A  commemorative  medal 
was  presented  to  all  competitors.  The 
victor’s  medal  was  designed  by  Jules 
Chaplain,  the  French  sculptor.  Greek 
painter  Nikephoros  Lytras  (1832-1904) 
designed  the  bronze  commemorative 
medal,  and  the  famous  Greek  painter 
Nicolaos  Gyzis  (1842-1901)  designed  the 
diploma.  All  of  the  prizes  were  personally 
awarded  by  King  George  I  on  the  final  day 
of  the  Games. 

There  were  311  athletes  from  13 
countries  attending  that  first  Olympiad: 
Australia  (1),  Austria  (4),  Bulgaria  (1), 
Chile  (1),  Denmark  (4),  Germany  (19), 
France  (19),  Greece  (230),  Great  Britain 
(8),  Sweden  (1),  Switzerland  (1),  Hungary 
(8),  United  States  (14). 

On  the  program  were  nine  sports  and  43 
events,  two  of  them  held  for  the  first  time 


the  marathon  race  and  the  discus.  When 
the  Greek  people  first  learned  that  the 
marathon  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  events, 
their  excitement  and  elation  was 
boundless.  Young  men  in  every  village 
began  holding  preliminary  races,  all 
hopeful  for  the  honor  of  running  for  the 
glory  of  Greece. 

From  this  concentration  of  marathon 
hopefuls,  38  runners  were  entered  in  the 
marathon  event.  Among  them  was  the 
eventual  winner  of  the  Olympic  marathon 
Spiridon  Louis.  The  marathon  itself  was 
held  on  March  29  with  the  weather  cloudy 
and  quite  cool.  Sixteen  runners  competed 
including  four  non-Greeks:  Edwin  Flack  of 
Australia,  Arthur  Blake  of  the  United 
States,  Albin  Lermusiaux,  France,  and 
Gyula  Kellner,  Hungary.  The  foreigners 
took  the  lead  at  the  start  but  Blake, 
Lermusiaux  and  Flack  dropped  out  one  by 
one.  Kellner  remained,  the  only  foreigner 
still  left  when  the  race  ended,  and  for  this  he 
w;as  awarded  a  special  bronze  medal  as  the 
first  and  only  foreign  runner  to  finish. 

It  was  Spiridon  Louis  who  made  history 
when  he  won  the  race  hands  down.  Such 
excitement  engulfed  the  crowds  that  hats 
were  wildly  tossed  in  the  air  as  Prince 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


“Prince  George  ran 
onto  the  track, 
joining  Louis  on  the 
final  stretch  from  the 
stadium  entrance  to 
the  finish  line.  ” 


More  than  400,000  drachmae 
was  raised  through  the  sales  of 
Olympic  commemorative 
stamps.  Today  each  of  these 
stamps  is  in  great  demand  and  is 
quite  scarce. 
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THE  MODERN  OLYMPICS  Cont  d 


A  rare  and  valuable  souvenir 
postcard  honoring  the  1896 
Games  in  Athens. 


The  1  Lepta  stamps  (Scott  #1 17) 
and  other  low  values  of  the  first 
Olympic  commemorative 
stamps  were  issued  in  sheetlets 
of  25.  Today  these  sheetlets 
command  huge  premiums. 


George  himself  ran  onto  the  track  joining 
Louis  on  the  final  stretch  from  the  stadium 
entrance  to  the  finish  line. 

When  the  Games  were  over,  the  United 
States  had  won  nine  of  the  twelve  track  and 
field  events.  Tom  Burke  took  the  100  and 
400-meter  run;  Tom  Curtis  the  100-meter 
hurdles;  W.H.  Hoyt  the  pole  vault,  and 
Ellery  Clark  the  high  jump  and  broad 
jump.  All  were  members  of  the  Boston 


Athletic  Club.  Robert  Garrett,  Captain  of 
the  Princeton  Track  and  Field  team,  won 
the  shot  put  at  36’  93/4”. 


THE  OLYMPIC  CREED 
“ The  important  thing  in  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  is  not  winning  but  taking 
part.  The  essential  thing  in  life  is  not 
conquering  but  fighting  well .  ”  — 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  tied  with  Greece  in  the  number  of 
gold  medals  won,  picking  up  nine  in  the 
following  events:  100  meters,  400  meters, 
100-meter  hurdles,  high  jump,  broad 
jump,  triple  jump,  pole  vault,  shot  put  and 
discus  throw. 

Following  are  the  three  top  medal 
winning  nations  of  the  First  Olympics: 

Nation  FIRSTS  SECONDS  THIRDS 

U.S.  982 

Greece  9  17  11 

Germany  5  6  1 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
those  first  Olympic  Games  in  Athens.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  was 
immeasurable  and  Pierre  de  Coubertin  had 
at  last  witnessed  the  ultimate  —  the  final 
realization  of  his  dream. 

One  cannot  compare  today’s  athletes 
and  performances  to  those  during  those 
first  Games  in  Athens.  But  for  sheer 
enthusiasm  and  exultation,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  world  will  ever  again  see  or  feel  its 
equal.  ■ 
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There  is  no  subscription  fee  neces¬ 
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To  continue  receiving  your  com¬ 
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ters  for  coins,  stamps,  currency  and 
limited  edition  art.  We  sincerely 
appreciate  your  continued  patronage. 
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COIN  PROGRAM  COMMEMORATING 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF  THE  CHILD 
TO  BENEFIT  CHILDREN  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  IYC  Secretariat  and  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund  has  announced 
that  they  will  sponsor  and  endorse  an 
international  coin  program  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  International  Year  of  the 
Child  in  1979  (IYC).  The  coin  program 
is  designed  to  help  publicize  IYC  and  to 
raise  funds  for  UN  projects  benefitting 
children.  UNICEF  has  appointed 
Paramount  International  Coin 
Corporation  to  manage  the  program. 

The  design  of  the  coins  minted  and 
distributed  within  this  program,  the 
only  such  series  sponsored  and  endorsed  by 
UNICEF  or  the  IYC  Secretariat,  are  to  be 
based  upon  the  theme  “International  Year 
of  the  Child”  and  each  coin  shall  have  a 
design  which  is  symbolic  or  indicative  of 
the  children  of  the  issuing  country.  It  is  also 
expected  that  each  coin  shall  bear  the  IYC 
symbol. 

(On  December  21,  1976  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  1979  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child.  Already  well  over  100 
countries  have  announced  their  intention 
to  participate  in  this  universal  effort  to 
benefit  all  children,  particularly  those 
appallingly  large  numbers  who  lack  even 
the  rudimentary  necessities  of  life.) 

A  number  of  governments  participating 
in  IYC  are  being  invited  to  issue  limited 
edition  proof  coins,  both  in  silver  and  in 
gold,  which  will  be  struck  in  local  currency 
denominations  and  at  face  values 
approximately  equal  to  U.S.  $10  for  each 
silver  coin  and  U.S.  $200  for  each  gold 
coin. 

Because  of  market  conditions  and  time 
factors,  a  maximum  of  30  countries  will 
participate  in  the  silver  coin  program 
and  a  maximum  of  10  countries  (not 
necessarily  different  from  those  in  the  silver 
program)  will  participate  in  the  gold 
coin  program.  Each  participating  coun¬ 
try  will  issue  a  maximum  of  25,000  silver 
and  25,000  gold  coins.  All  coins  will  be 
struck  in  proof  only  and  will  be  duly 
authorized  legal  tender. 


Silver  and  Gold  Pie'forts 

In  addition  to  the  legal  tender  silver  and 
gold  proof  coins,  participating  countries 
may  also  issue  a  strictly  limited  edition  of 
silver  and  gold  pie'forts.  These  pie'forts  will 
be  of  exactly  the  same  specifications  as  the 
corresponding  legal  tender  proof  coins 
except  that  they  will  have  twice  the 
precious  metal  content.  Such  pie'forts  have 
been  issued  for  hundreds  of  years  and  are 
highly  prized  by  collectors. 

All  governments  participating  will  issue 
one  silver  coin,  while  some  governments 
will  also  issue  one  gold  coin  and  the 
corresponding  pie'forts.  The  share  of  the 
proceeds  received  by  UNICEF/  IYC  will  be 
used  to  support  UNICEF  and  other  UN 
projects  benefitting  children.  Participating 
governments  will  be  asked  to  donate  their 
proceeds  to  children’s  programs  of  their 
own  choice. 

For  further  information  on  this 
international  coin  program  please 
contact: 

Paramount  International  Coin 
Corporation 
One  Paramount  Plaza 
Englewood,  Ohio  45322 
U.S. A. 


CHINESE  COINS 
REACH  U.S. 

On  February  21  a  steamer  reached 
Boston  with  2,646  boxes  of  Chinese  silver 
coins  sent  here  by  China  to  purchase  war 
supplies  for  defense  against  Japanese  in¬ 
vasion.  This  is  the  ninth  such  shipment  to 
arrive  here  since  last  November,  aggre¬ 
gating  90,000,000  ounces.  The  coins  were 
gathered  in  by  the  Chinese  Government  in 
its  shift  to  a  paper-money  basis.  They  were 
shipped  by  the  London  agency  for  the 
Bank  of  China. 

Reprinted  from  the  Numismatist, 

July  1938 
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1980  OLYMPIC 

COIN  COMMEMORATIVES: 

SECOND  SERIES  RELEASED 


The  second  gold  coin  issued  to 
commemorate  the  1980  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  features  on  its  reverse 
the  stadium  at  Krylatskoye,  site 
of  the  canoeing  and  rowing 
events.  On  the  obverse  is  the 
Soviet  state  emblem,  “USSR”  in 
Cyrillic  lettering  and  the 
denomination.  Each  coin 
contains  half  an  ounce  of  gold 
and  has  a  legal  tender  value  of 
100  roubles. 


The  second  series  of  silver  coins 
issued  in  commemoration  of  the 
1980  Olympic  Games  in  Mos¬ 
cow  portray  speed-related 
sports  on  the  reverse  side.  The 
obverse  of  all  five  coins  carries 
the  Soviet  state  emblem, 
“USSR"  in  Cyrillic  lettering  and 
the  denomination  of  five  or  ten 
roubles. 


The  second  series  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
issued  to  commemorate  the  1980  Olympic 
Games  is  now  available  for  immediate 
delivery.  Among  the  silver  coins  portraying 
contemporary  sports,  an  interesting  coin 
design  depicts  an  old  Russian  folk  game 
that  is  still  played  by  Cossack  horsemen 
and  women. 

The  reverse  of  the  second  gold  coin 
features  the  stadium  at  Krylatskoye 
(Olympic  venue  for  the  canoeing  and 
rowing  events)  and  each  reverse  of  the  five 
new  silver  coins  carries  a  motif  inspired  by 
speed-related  sports.  They  illustrate 
athletes  in  running,  swimming,  cycling, 
canoeing  and  equestrian  competition. 

HISTORIC  CHARACTER 

“These  sporting  renditions  are  probably 
the  finest  ever  adapted  to  precious  metal 
coin  design,”  said  Gerald  D.  Edge,  the 
Moscow  1980  Olympic  Coin  Program’s 
managing  director  for  North  America.  “In 
particular,  an  unusual  design  representing 
‘catching  up  with  the  girl,’  a  Cossack 
equestrian  folk  sport,  further  enhances  the 


historic  character  of  this  exceptional 
Olympic  coin  collection,”  he  added. 

The  game,  best  described  as  tag  on 
horseback,  is  the  national  sport  of  the 
Republic  of  Khazakhstan  where  it  still 
remains  popular  among  experienced 
young  equestrians.  Riding  at  full  gallop,  a 
girl  and  boy  dressed  in  Cossack  costumes 
complete  the  coin’s  design. 

The  second  series  of  .900  fine  silver  coins 
illustrates  the  theme  “Citius”,  recalling  the 
Olympic  motto  immortalized  by  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin,  founder  of  the 
modern  Olympics  82  years  ago:  Citius, 
altius,  fortius  (swifter,  higher,  stronger). 

Issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  State  Bank  of  the  USSR,  Series  II 
consists  of  two  five  rouble  and  three  ten 
rouble  legal  tender  coins  (1  rouble  =  U.S. 
$1.45). 

The  obverse  of  each  coin,  common  to  all 
Moscow  Olympic  coins,  bears  the  Soviet 
state  emblem  and  the  coin’s  denomination. 

The  Soviet  Union  guarantees  a  limited 
maximum  mintage  of  450,000  of  each  of 
these  silver  coins  in  both  uncirculated  and 
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proof  qualities  for  distribution  worldwide. 

“The  same  strict  mintage  figures  apply  to 
the  first  series  issued  last  June,  making 
these  coins  the  most  limited  of  all  modern 
Olympic  coin  issues,”  said  Mr.  Edge.  “For 
those  wishing  to  acquire  the  complete 
Moscow  Olympic  Coin  collection,  a 
limited  number  of  Series  1  coins  are  still 
available,”  he  added. 

Series  II  -  Gold 

The  second  gold  coin  issued  to 
commemorate  the  1980  Olympic  Games 
also  contains  a  half  ounce  of  gold  and 
carries  the  legal  tender  value  of  100 
roubles. 

Maximum  mintage  for  this  gold,  as  for 
the  first  issued  in  June,  is  130,000  for 
worldwide  distribution. 

Benefit  to  Athletes 

Mr.  Edge  reminded  buyers  that  three 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  all  Moscow 
Olympic  coins  sold  in  participating 
countries  will  go  to  that  nation’s  Olympic 


committee.  “This  could  mean  a 
contribution  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  to  assist  in  training  and  sending 
U.S.  athletes  to  the  1980  Olympic  Games,” 
he  said. 

Both  series  of  silver  and  gold  Moscow 
Olympic  coins  launched  to  date  are 
available  for  purchase  through  selected 
coin  dealers  and  mail  order.  Silver  and  gold 
proof  coins  are  obtainable  by  subscription 
through  mail  order  only. 

Total  Collection 

In  all,  the  Moscow  Olympic  Coin 
Program  will  consist  of  a  28-coin  silver 
collection,  a  six-coin  gold  collection  and  a 
five-coin  platinum  collection.  The  first 
platinum  coin  became  available  October  3. 

For  further  details,  write: 

1980  Olympic  Coin  Program 

P.O.  Box  1980 

Dayton,  Ohio  45401  ■ 


AN  AMERICAN  ATHLETE  999 
IN  ATHENS 


The  fourteen  Americans  who  took  part 
in  the  First  Modern  Olympics  in  Athens, 
Greece  in  1896,  were  in  excellent  form  on 
opening  day  despite  having  little  time  for 
practice  after  their  long  ocean  voyage. 
They  took  first  place  in  a  number  of  events 
and  did  so  with  apparent  ease. 

One  young  American  athlete  was  shot- 
putter  Capt.  Robert  Garrett.  Son  of  T. 
Harrison  Garrett,  and  nephew  of  Robert 
Garrett,  former  president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Garrett  was 
captain  of  the  Princeton  University 
Athletic  Team. 

Until  a  year  before  the  Olympics,  Garrett 
had  little  going  for  him  as  an  athlete,  even 
at  Princeton  University  which  he  entered  in 
the  Fall  of  1893.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year,  he  began  to  display  some 
interest  —  perhaps  even  ability  —  in  the 
weights  and  jumps,  and  he  was  accepted  to 
the  track  team  because  he  showed  some 
promise  of  becoming  an  athlete  if  properly 
trained. 

At  that  time  the  discus  throw  was  not 
practiced  in  the  United  States.  Garrett, 


having  been  taken  under  the  wing  of  trainer 
George  Goldie,  rigged  a  home-made  discus 
on  campus  with  which  he  practiced  daily. 
His  training  was  disciplined  and  relentless 
as  he  submitted  himself  entirely  to  Goldie’s 
authority  and  control.  When  it  came  time 
for  the  Olympics,  and  Goldie  saw  him  off 
to  Athens,  Garrett  was  ready. 

On  his  arrival  in  Greece,  he  made  a 
startling  discovery.  The  regulation  discus 
was  considerably  lighter  than  the  one  with 
which  he  had  practiced  so  diligently. 
Consequently  he  entered  the  event  and 
defeated  the  Greek  champion,  Panagiotis 
Paraskevopoulos  by  more  than  seven 
inches  for  a  second  gold  medal.  The  throw 
was  considered  phenomenal  by  the  Greek 
athletes. 

Garrett  took  his  first  gold  medal  in  the 
shot  put  event  with  his  36'93/4".  Garrett  also 
took  second  place  in  the  broad  jump  and 
third  place  in  the  high  jump. 

For  a  man  whose  athletic  potential  just  a 
year  before  had  been  minimal,  Robert 
Garrett  more  than  vindicated  himself.  ■ 
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OUR  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS: 

The  Huguenot-Walloon  Half  Dollar 


(10th  In  a  Series) 
by 

Helen  Price 


Patriotic  organiza¬ 
tions  called  the 
Huguenot-Walloon 
half  dollar  “un- 
American”! 


The  Huguenot-Walloon  Half  Dollar, 
like  a  number  of  our  other  commemorative 
Half  Dollars,  was  the  source  of  much 
controversy  at  the  time  of  issuance.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  commemoratives,  which 
were  promoted  by  patriotic  organizations, 
the  idea  for  the  Huguenot-Walloon  was  a 
product  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  But  it  met 
with  opposition.  Other  churches  took  a 
dim  view  of  the  whole  project,  and  the 
patriotic  organizations  called  it  “un- 
American”. 

Even  the  design  of  the  coin  fell  into 
disfavor  since  both  men  portrayed  on  the 
obverse  —  Admiral  Gaspard  de  Coligny 
and  William  the  Silent  —  had  long  since 
been  dead  and  therefore  not  indicative  of 
the  event  commemorated:  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  New 
Netherland  and  the  Middle  States. 

Who  were  the  Walloons?  They  were  a 
group  of  people  living  chiefly  in  southern 
and  southeastern  Belgium  and  close-by 
areas  of  France.  And  the  H uguenots?  They 
were  from  France.  Actually,  the  name 
“Huguenot”  was  the  French  name  for 
Protestants  who  followed  the  teachings  of 
John  Calvin  in  the  early  years  of  the  1 6th 
Century. 

In  reality,  some  thirty  families  made  the 
first  crossing  of  the  “New  Netherland”, 
most  of  them  Walloons.  And,  in  truth,  they 
were  also  “H  uguenots”,  following  the  same 
religious  beliefs.  Since  both  groups  were 
refugees  from  the  religious  wars,  the 
Calvinists  considered  them  as  one. 


In  their  flight  for  freedom,  the 
Huguenots  were  either  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  or  died  of  starvation. 


The  French  Admiral  and  Protestant 
leader,  Gaspard  de  Coligny  (1519-1572), 
joined  the  Church  in  1 559  just  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  religious  war  which  led  to  the 


great  persecution  of  the  Huguenots.  Many 
had  fled  Europe  in  the  years  1562  and  1564, 
and  settled  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 
Their  flight  for  freedom,  however,  proved 
disastrous  as  they  were  either  killed  by  the 
Spaniards,  or  died  of  starvation. 

On  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  in  Paris, 
Aug.  24,  1572,  Admiral  Coligny  was  killed 
along  with  a  large  number  of  Huguenots. 
The  wars  dragged  on  until  1598,  when  the 
Huguenots  triumphed.  Rising  to  great 
political  power  in  France,  they  were 
subdued  once  more  at  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  leading  minister  of 
King  Louis  XIII  (1624-1642). 


YEAR 

VALUE 

1952 

$5-$6 

1959 

$12-513 

1970 

$28-$32 

1978 

S70-S85 

Once  again  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  resumed  and  great  numbers  of 
them  fled,  not  only  to  America,  but  to 
other  countries  as  well. 

William  the  Silent  (Prince  of  Orange), 
( 1533- 1584),  was  leader  in  the  Dutch  war  of 
independence,  and  later  ruler  of  the  Dutch. 
However,  just  three  years  after  northern 
Holland  declared  its  independence,  he  was 
assassinated.  Unlike  Admiral  Coligny, 
William’s  participation  in  the  wars  against 
the  Catholics  was  not  so  much  religion 
oriented  as  it  was  getting  Spain  out  of  the 
country.  He  had,  however,  joined  the 
Calvinist  church,  and  w  hen  he  married  for 
the  fourth  time  in  1573,  it  was  to  Louise  de 
Coligny,  Admiral  Coligny’s  daughter. 

By  1621,  the  Dutch  had  done 
considerable  exploring  in  America,  and 
had  set  up  trading  posts  called  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  on  Delaware  Bay 
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and  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  land 
between  New-  France  and  Virginia,  claimed 
for  Holland,  became  known  as  New 
Netherland. 


New  Netherland  lasted  only  forty 
years  but  it  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
U.S.  history.  Today  this  area  is 
known  as  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 


Every  school  child  knows  the  story  of  the 
biggest  land  bargain  in  history  — the  sale  of 
Manhattan  Island  to  the  Dutch  for  the 
grand  sum  of  $24  worth  of  trinkets  which 
they  paid  to  the  Indians.  The  Dutch 
settlement  included  other  areas  than 
Manhattan;  areas  of  what  is  now 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  But 
the  colony,  enduring  Indian  troubles  and 
the  advancement  of  the  English,  soon  came 
to  an  end  when  it  was  finally  taken  over 
completely  by  the  English  in  1664,  and 
divided  into  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
New  Netherland  lasted  only  forty  years, 
but  it  left  an  indelible  mark  on  U.S.  history. 
Even  today  vestiges  of  old  Dutch  names 
still  linger  on. 


The  Huguenot- Walloon  Half  Dollar, 
designed  by  George  T.  Morgan,  was  issued 
through  the  Fifth  National  Bank  of  New 
York.  Ol  the  142,080  pieces  coined,  only 
part  were  sold  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  each; 
55,000  of  them  were  placed  in  circulation. 
None  were  melted. 

Beneath  the  two  portraits  on  the  obverse 
appear  their  names;  COLIGNY  •  WIL¬ 
LIAM  •  THE  •  SILENT.  Morgan’s  initial 
is  incused  on  Coligny’s  shoulder. 

The  ship  “New  Netherland”  is  shown  on 
the  reverse  along  with  the  dates  1624  and 
1924.  The  inscription:  HUGUENOT- 
WALLOON  •  TERCENTENARY  is 
above  the  ship.  FOUNDING  •  OF  • 
NEW-NETHERLAND  is  below.  ■ 


William  the  Silent, 
Prince  of  Orange,  led 
the  battle  to  free 
Holland  of  the 
Spaniard  occupa¬ 
tion. 


MINT  DIRECTORS,  OLYMPIC  STAR  VIEW  HISTORIC  OLYMPIC  COIN 


Former  Mint  Directors  Eva 
Adams  (I.)  and  Mary  Brooks 
(K)  join  Olympic  superstar  Jesse 
Owens  in  viewing  the  historic 
one  rouble  Olympic  commemo¬ 
rative  coin.  The  1977  coin  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  modern  Olympic  Carnes 
that  a  host  country  has  issued  a 
non-precious  metal  Olympic 
commemorative  coin.  Available 
from  Paramount  for  only  $3.95 
plus  50c  postage  and  handling, 
the  1977  one  rouble  coin  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  four  coins  to 
be  issued  one  per  year  until  the 
1980  Olympics. 
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UNDER  THE  GAVEL 

“Fantastic”  Prices  Realized 
at  Fall  Coin  and  Stamp  Auctions 


by 

Karl  Hirtzinger,  Manager, 
Rare  Coin  Auction  Department 


Collectors  and  dealers  “threw  away  the 
guidebooks”  at  Paramount’s  Fall  coin  and 
stamp  auctions.  Conducted  in  New  York 
City  during  November,  the  greatest 
attention  was  accorded  to  19th  and  20th 
Century  items  in  choice  condition. 

The  851-lot  Grand  Central  Rare  Coin 
Auction,  conducted  in  association  with  the 
14th  Annual  Grand  Central  Coin 
Convention,  was  highlighted  by  choice 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  gold  coins  of  the 
19th  Century. 

“The  prices  realized  are  far  stronger  than 
I  had  expected,”  commented  Karl 
Hirtzinger,  Manager  of  Paramount’s  Rare 
Coin  Auction  Department.  “Most  of  the 
super-rarities  —  the  early  half  eagles,  the 
Proof  gold,  the  1846  Proof  coins 
brought  super  prices.  I  am  sure  our 
consigners  will  be  very  pleased.  And  I  am 
sure  the  new  owners  of  these  coins  are 
pleased  too.  It  was  a  fantastic  sale.” 

The  undisputed  star  of  the  sale  was  lot 
609,  a  superb  gem  Uncirculated  65+  1825, 
5  over  1  half  eagle.  Described  as  “the 
finest  known  business  strike  of  this  date 
.  .  .  extremely  rare  in  full  mint  state 
with  perhaps  no  more  than  3-4 
Uncirculated  examples  known”,  it  has  been 
the  only  Uncirculated  1825/1  half  eagle 


offered  at  auction  since  1963.  The  bidding 
ended  at  $32,000  —  almost  three  times  its 
1979  Red  Book  value  of  $12,500. 

When  the  hoopla  ended  for  lot  609, 
auctioneer  John  Queen  introduced  lot  610: 
A  gem  Uncirculated  65  1826  half  eagle. 
The  catalogue  described  this  coin  as 
“frosty  .  .  .  very  sharply  struck  and  well 
centered  .  .  .  one  of  the  finest  known”.  The 
new  owner  threw  away  the  Guidebook  and 
paid  $19,000  —  a  full  $5,000  over  its 
catalogue  value. 


In  1875,  only  20  Proof  S2'/2  gold 
pieces  were  struck.  In  the  recent 
Paramount  auction,  this  superb 
gem  Proof  65+  1875  quarter 
eagle  sold  for  an  amazing 
$21,000. 


Proof  gold  highlights  of  the  14th  Annual 
Grand  Central  auction  —  the  13th 
conducted  by  Paramount  in  as  many  years 
include  a  superb  gem  Proof  65+  1875 
quarter  eagle,  one  of  only  20  struck,  at 
$21,000;  an  1863  eagle  which  sold  for 
$8,000  above  its  Red  Book  listing  at 
$24,000;  and  an  1892  double  eagle  in  gem 
Proof  65,  which  found  a  new  home  at 
$15,000  —  $3,500  over  the  1979  Guide 
Book  valuation. 


This  superb  gem  Uncirculated 
65+  1825,  5  over  1  half  eagle  sold 
for  $32,000  —  almost  three 
times  its  1979  Red  Book  value  of 
$12,500. 
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MINT  SHEETS, 

AIRMAIL  ISSUES  STAR 

Choice  “post  office  fresh”  sheets  of  early 
20th  Century  stamps.  Airmail  issues  and 
Revenue  Proofs  highlighted  Paramount 
Philatelies’ Fall  1978  Rare  Stamp  Auction. 

Catalogue  values  were  forgotten  for  the 
636-lot  sale.  A  Mint  pane  of  4-Cent 
Pan-Americans  "(Scott  #  296)  with  a 
catalogue  value  of  $8,600  sold  for  $13,000. 
The  next  lot,  a  Mint  pane  of  8-Cent  Pan- 
Americans  (Scott  #298)  sold  for  $22,000. 
Its  catalogue  value  was  $12,000.  A  Mint 
pane  of  Scott  #369,  the  1909  2-Cent 
Lincoln  on  bluish  paper  sold  in  furious 
bidding  for  $36,000  —a  full  $20,700  above 
catalogue!  A  magnificent  Mint  sheet  of 
1923  $5.00  carmine  and  blue  stamps  (Scott 
#573)  sold  for  50%  above  its  catalogue 
value  at  an  even  $30,000. 

Airmail  issues  experienced  the  same 
pattern:  Catalogue  values  were  left  behind. 
A  Mint  arrow  block  of  4  1918  6-Cent 
orange  (Scott  #C-1)  found  a  new  home  at 
$350  against  a  catalogue  of  $270.  A  Mint 
arrow  block  of  4  1918  16-Cent  green(#C-2) 
sold  for  $550  —  $  1 10  above  catalogue.  An 
unused  block  of  four  1918  24-Cent  carmine 
and  blue  (#C-4)  traded  hands  at  $600  — 
against  a  listed  value  of  $400.  An  unused 
top  plate  number  single  of  the  50-Cent 
Zeppelin  (#C-18)  drew  a  winning  bid  of 
$150  leaving  the  $1 10  catalogue  listing  in 
the  past.  A  pair  of  Mint  blocks  of  four  of 
the  50-Cent  Transport  issue  (#C-31)  sold 
for  $115  —  55%  above  their  $74  catalogue 
value. 


Spirited  bidding  pushed  most  offerings 
of  Revenue  Proofs  to  multiples  of 
catalogue  in  the  636-lot  sale.  An  1862 
I  "Cent  red  single  on  India  started  the 
Revenue  Plate  Proof  section  by  bringing 
$100  against  a  listing  of  $35.  An  1862  $1 
trial  color  proof  in  carmine  ( R7 1 TC)  single 
on  India  found  a  new  home  at  $65  —  more 
than  four  times  its  $15  listing  An  1872 
60-Cent  orange  and  black  (R 142P3)  single 
on  India  fetched  $130  and  a  top  sheet 
margin  block  of  four  1871  4-Cent  green 
and  black  ( R B4P3)  traded  hands  at  $  1 25  — 
both  more  than  three  times  catalogue 
value. 

Paramount  is  currently  accepting 
consignments  of  choice  and  rare  coins  and 
stamps  for  our  Spring  auctions.  To  find  out 
how  easy  it  is  to  sell  your  coins  or  stamps  in 
a  quality  Paramount  auction,  use  our 
TOLL  FREE  AUCTION  HOTLINE 
1-800-543-2192.  Ohio  residents  please  call 
513-836-8641  direct.  Ask  for  Karl  Hirt- 
zinger  to  discuss  coins;askfor  John  Wright 
to  discuss  stamps.  Do  it  today.  ■ 


Among  the  Revenue  Plate 
Proofs,  this  1862  1-Cent  red  on 
India  sold  for  S100  against  a 
listing  of  $35. 

A  magnificent  Mint  sheet  of  the 
1923  $5  (Scott  #573)  sold  for 
$30,000  —  a  full  50%  above 
catalogue  value! 


The  winning  bid  of  $150  for  this 
50-Cent  Zeppelin  left  the 
$110  catalogue  value  far  behind. 


PARAMOUNT  AUCTIONS 
BRING  RESULTS! 


Are  you  considering  selling  your  duplicates  —  or  your  entire  collection?  Let  Paramount 
show  you  why  hundreds  of  knowledgable  collectors  and  investors  sell  their  coins,  stamps  and 
currency  in  a  quality  Paramount  auction.  It  is  no  secret  that  Paramount  consistently  gets 
record  prices  for  truly  rare  and  choice  numismatic,  philatelic  and  syngraphic  material  at 
public  auction! 

The  success  of  Paramount’s  auctions  is  due  to  expert  cataloguing,  the  finest  photography 
in  the  business  and  our  sound  reputation  as  a  leader  in  the  auction  field.  Our  quality  auction 
catalogues  are  sent  to  thousands  of  active  bidders  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world! 

Find  out  how  easy  (and  profitable)  it  is  to  sell  your  collectibles  at  a  Paramount  auction. 
Write  or  call  Mr.  Karl  Hirtzinger,  Manager  of  our  Auction  Department  today.  Our 
TOLL  FREE  AUCTION  HOTLINE  number  is  1-800-543-2192.  (Ohio  residents  please  call 

513-836-8641.)  Call  today! 


Call  Karl  Hirtzinger  today  to 
find  out  how  easy  and  profitable 
it  can  be  to  consign  coins, 
stamps  or  currency  to  our  next 
auction. 
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HEADS  AND  TALES 

Starting  A  New  Collection 


by 

Thomas  V.  Haney,  N.L.G. 
Former  Numismatic  Editor 
of  The  Aew  York  Times 


“How  does  one  start  a  collection?”Thisis 
one  query  often  addressed  to  this  writer. 
Another  is  “What  type  of  materials  are 
good  for  a  neophyte?”  The  answers  in  both 
cases  are  the  same.  Don’t  try  too  many 
different  items,  specialize  in  some 
particular  category. 

In  this  age,  when  many  thousands  travel 
from  state  to  state  and  to  many  foreign 
countries  on  business  or  just  for  pleasure 
one  need  not  be  wealthy  to  get  started  in  the 
fascinating  hobby  of  numismatics.  Boats, 
animals,  birds,  fish  are  just  some  of  many 
areas  in  which  to  confine  your  interest.  Just 
have  your  mobile  friends  and/or  relatives 
bring  back  a  few  coins  or  attractive  paper 
currency  from  their  trips. 

The  category  of  boats  is  one  of  my 
favorite  suggestions.  Ships  have  appeared 
on  coins  since  the  legendary  Noah’s  Ark 
(on  a  taler  of  Strasbourg)  and  cover  a 
terrific  variety  of  seafarers.  The  water 
motif  brings  us  right  up  to  the  present  day 
when  we  find  the  sculls  of  oarsmen  and 
yachts  on  the  coinage  of  Olympic  and  other 
major  world  Games. 

Our  first  memorial  coin,  a  half  dollar 
struck  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1892-1893,  depicts  Columbus  on  the 
obverse,  with  his  flagship,  the  Santa  Maria, 
on  the  reverse. 

There  also  are  John  Cabot’s  Mathew;  Sir 
Francis  Drake’s  Golden  Hind;  Henry 
Hudson’s  Half  Moon,  the  Canoeing 


Voyageurs  of  Canada;  sailing  vessels  of 
Spain,  many  of  which  were  lost  in 
hurricanes  when  overloaded  with  gold  and 
other  treasures  from  Mexico  and  South 
America;  Captain  James  Cook’s 
Endeavour  and  Resolution;  Viking  craft 
and  Chinese  junks.  A  number  of  famous 
racing  vessels  are  also  listed,  one  of  the  best 
known  being  the  Nova  Scotian  Bluenose 
on  Canada’s  dime. 

True,  we  have  named  only  a  few  of  the 
vast  fleet  of  vessels  and  seamen  who  helped 
make  past  history  and  there  are  many  of 
our  era,  whose  exploits  are  being  recorded 
for  posterity  on  coinage  and  medals.  Ships 
provide  an  excellent  category  for 
beginners,  particularly  youths. 

Now  we  mention  birds,  used  by  most 
countries  at  one  time  or  another.  Let’s  start 
with  the  eagle,  a  symbol  of  power  from  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  300  B.C.  The 
bald  eagle  became  our  nation’s  symbol  in 
1782.  The  owl,  emblematic  of  wisdom,  has 
been  a  popular  device  since  the  Greeks. 

Just  about  every  bird,  from  the  tiny, 
familiar  sparrow  to  the  Kiwi  and  Tui  of 
New  Zealand  have  been  employed  by 
artists,  sculptors  and  mint  engravers.  One 
of  our  favorites  is  the  beautiful  Flamingo 
of  the  Bahamas,  while  Canada  has  its 
honking  geese. 

Looking  at  another  field,  the  animals, 
why  not  start  with  our  own  Buffalo  or 
bison.  There’s  the  pig  of  Bermuda, 
descendant  of  the  wild  hog  or  boar;  lions, 
the  llama  of  Peru  and  herds  of  others. 

Ireland  has  a  real  “barnyard  series”, 
including  the  dog,  cow,  bull,  horse  and 
rabbit. 

If  a  newcomer  to  collecting  prefers  fish 
here  are  some  examples:  the  angel,  bone, 
bonga,  salmon,  marlin,  star  and  numerous 
others. 

In  starting  a  collection  or  adding  to  one 
already  started,  we  suggest  you  get  well 
acquainted  with  the  bank  tellers  with 
whom  you  regularly  do  business.  New 
items  are  constantly  appearing  on  the 
scene.  ■ 
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THE  BOOKSHELF 


FRIEDBERG’S 
PAPER  MONEY  GIANT 

For  the  first  time,  Robert  Friedberg’s 
authoritative  Paper  Money  of  t he  United 
States  had  co-publishers.  Coin  and 
Currency  Institute  of  New  York,  holder  of 
the  copyright  and  Krause  Publications, 
Inc.  of  Iola,  Wis. 

The  ninth  edition  of  the  hardbound 
work  of  256  beautiful  illustrasted  pages 
underwent  a  considerable  operation  for 
this  recent  issue.  Text  descriptions  of  the 
different  types  of  paper  moneys  were 
combined  with  the  catalog  listings. 
Another  improvement  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  detailed  data  on  the  notes  in  each 
series,  including  star  replacement  bills. 

Another  first  in  the  compilation  of  the 
book  was  the  fact  that  experts  in  our 
currency  field  were  called  on  to  aid  in 
revising  and  updating  the  book.  It  covers 
all  large  and  small  notes  from  1861  to  the 
present,  fractional  currency  from  1861  to 
1878  and  encased  postage  stamps. 

Arthur  L.  and  Ira  S.  Friedberg  directed 
the  revising  for  this  standard  reference 
from  which  Friedberg  numbers  —  the 
hobby’s  standard  for  all  U.S.  paper  money 

originated.  More  complete  descriptions 
supporting  the  stories  covering  note 
designs  was  another  feature  of  the  catalog’s 
“new  look”. 

The  book  ($17.50)  may  be  purchased  in 
coin  shops,  bookstores  and  many  large 
department  stores  with  hobby  sections.  It 
also  can  be  ordered  direct  from  Krause 
Publications,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola, 
Wis.  54945. 

TWO  BOOKS  BY  A.N.S.  CURATOR 

Paper  Money  of  the  World  and  Coins  of 
The  World  by  Richard  G.  Doty,  Curator  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Society  in  New 
York,  rate  a  place  of  esteem  on  any 
bookshelf. 

I  he  one  on  paper  currency,  a  Ridge 
Press  book  published  by  Bantam  Books  of 
loronto.  New  York  and  London,  is 
featured  by  color  illustrations  of  more  than 


400  specimens  from  the  ANS  collection 
reproduced  by  Joseph  Garcia,  the  Society’s 
official  photographer. 

In  his  usual  easy  to  follow  style,  Doty 
records  the  history  of  moneys  in  the  British 
Isles  and  European  areas,  and  other 
countries  throughout  the  world,  closing 
our  numismatic  history  study  with  stories 
and  pictures  of  the  issues  from  the  New 
World  of  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Latin 
America.  The  160-page  volume  ($2.25)  is 
sold  in  many  book  and  hobby  shops. 

Coins  of  the  World  ($1.95)  includes 
more  than  350  color  illustrations  of  ancient 
and  modern  coinage.  This  work  is  another 
in  Bantam  Books  Hobbies’  Series. 

IDENTIFYING  YOUR  STAMP 

The  second  edition  of  Ervin  J.  Felix’s 
192-page  soft  covered  book.  Identify  Your 
Stamps ,  has  been  issued  by  the  Whitman 
Hobby  Division  of  Western  Publishing 
Company  in  Wisconsin.  The  suggested 
retail  price  is  $4.95,  but  if  ordered  from 
Western  an  additional  $1  is  required  for 
handling.  It  also  is  being  sold  in  numerous 
bookstores  and  dealer  shops. 

A  feature  of  the  publication  is  its  revised 
Philatelic  Finding  List  and  glossary.  More 
than  700  explanations  of  terms  are 
included  to  help  identify,  classify  and  inter¬ 
pret  stamps  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  new  country  listings  were  added. 

The  glossary  was  illustrated  for  the  first 
time,  which  should  help  collectors  in  quick 
visual  identification  of  terms,  inscriptions, 
abbreviations  and  definitions.  Felix 
certainly  has  a  wealth  of  data  in  his  second 
edition. 

1979  HANDBOOK 
OF  UNITED  STATES  COINS 

The  continuing  strength  of  the 
numismatic  market  is  evidenced  in  the  36th 
edition  of  Richard  S.  Yeoman’s  Handbook 
of  United  States  Coins ,  edited  by  Kenneth 
E.  Bressett.  Most  of  the  prices  in  the  Blue 
Book,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  focus  on 
the  early,  rarer  dated  pieces  in  choice 
condition.  (Continued  on  page  30) 


by 

Thomas  V.  Haney,  N.L.G. 
Former  Numismatic  Editor 
of  The  New  York  Times 
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THE  BOOKSHELF  Cont’d 


S^OO 


All  the  U.S.  copper,  nickel,  silver  and 
gold  coinage  from  the  nation’s  beginning  to 
date  are  included  in  this  128-page 
hardbound  volume  produced  by  Western 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

A  panel  of  more  than  50  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  helped  compile 
the  average  prices  and  some  interesting 
information  for  this  edition.  Withthe  value 
of  gold  skyrocketing,  an  enlarged  section 
of  coins  minted  of  this  rich  metal  is  one  of 
the  volume’s  features. 

Unlike  its  companion  publication,  the 
Red  Book,  which  stresses  retail  prices,  the 
Blue  Book  represents  wholesale  values. 
Listed  are  the  best  prices  dealers  might  pay, 
depending  on  condition  of  the  offerings 
and  whether  they  need  such  items  to 
replenish  their  stock. 

As  in  past  years,  the  popular  Blue  Book 
contains  good  historical  data  and  excellent 
tips  on  what  to  buy  when  one  is  just 
beginning  a  collection. 

The  volume  ($2.95)  is  available  in  most 
coin  shops  and  many  bookstores.  It  also 
may  be  ordered  from  Department  M, 
Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1220 
Mound  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.  53404,  in 
which  case  $1  must  be  added  for  postage 
and  handling. 

A  PAPERBACK  OF  VALUATIONS 


The  fifth  edition  of  the  Standard  Guide 
to  U.S.  Coin  and  Paper  Money  Valuations, 
dated  for  1979,  was  released  by  Krause 
Publications  in  late  October.  This  1 94-page 
paperback  was  edited  by  Cliff  Mishler,  and 
Bob  Wilhite,  who  served  as  the  price 
coordinator,  and  sells  for  $1.50 

A  complete  listing  of  all  our  coinage, 
1793-1978,  and  a  detailed  listing  of  paper 
currency  is  found  in  this  work  basically 
directed  to  filling  the  needs  of  the 


The  Paramount  Journal 
wants  to  hear  from  you 

In  each  issue  we  try  to  publish  a  wide  variety 
of  articles  and  photographs  along  with  a 
selection  of  numismatic  and  philatelic  items. 
If  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions 
about  the  Journal,  we  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you!  Address  your  letters  to: 

Charles  Surasky,  Editor 
The  Paramount  Journal 
One  Paramount  Plaza 
Englewood,  Ohio  45322 


beginning,  novice  and  occasional 
collectors. 

One  of  the  features  is  the  editor’s 
presentation  of  average  prices  or  what  one 
can  expect  to  get  from  a  dealer  for  pieces  in 
average  circulated  condition.  Tables  show 
complete  mintage  statistics  for  coinage, 
with  values  given  for  five  or  six  grades. 

NEWCOMER  JOINS  THE  HOBBY 

Coin  Collecting,  an  illustrated  magazine 
of  156  pages  ($1.95),  has  been  issued  by 
Chet  Krause’s  company.  This  periodical  is 
intended  as  a  new  guide  to  the  investment 
potential  of  paper  money  and  coins. 

A  number  of  experienced  collectors  and 
numismatic  journalists  contributed  articles 
to  the  first  issue  and  this  critic  found  most 
of  the  writing  of  great  interest.  The  articles 
and  other  commentary  features  of  the 
illustrated  magazine  stress  where  the 
collector  with  only  investment  in  mind  may 
find  more  profitable  paths  to  success. 

SO-CALLED  DOLLARS  RESCUED 

The  So-Called  Dollars,  compiled  by 
Harold  E.  Hibler  and  Charles  V.  Kappen  in 
1963,  regained  a  new  life  with  the  issuance 
of  a  price  supplement,  published  by 
Johnson  and  Jensen  of  Danbury,  Conn. 
There  had  been  no  such  aid  since  the 
interesting  work  on  silver  dollar-sized 
medals  made  its  debut. 

A  panel  of  well-known  medal  dealers. 
Hank  Spangenberger,  ANA  historian; 
Chris  E.  Jensen  and  H.  Joseph  Levine 
combined  their  expertise  to  update  prices 
for  993  of  the  so-called  dollars. 

This  supplement  not  only  contains 
current  evaluations,  but  some  new  details 
on  composition.  It  was  found  that  only  a 
minor  number  of  the  prices  listed  15  years 
back  remained  the  same.  Some  medals 
were  discovered  in  larger  quantity  and 
others  were  found  to  be  more  rare  than 
Hibler  and  Kappen  were  aware  of  when 
their  volume  was  published. 

D.  Wayne  Johnson,  partner  with  Jensen 
in  the  Danbury  firm,  added  greatly  to  the 
valuable  appendage  with  an  all  new  topical 
index.  J.  and  J.  purchased  the  remaining 
copies  of  So-Called  Dollars  from  Coin  and 
Currency  Institute,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and 
gained  rights  to  put  out  the  much  needed 
Supplement. 

The  original  work  sold  for  $12.50  while 
the  Supplement  costs  $4.  Many  medal  and 
token  dealers  will  carry  the  issue  or  it  may 
be  ordered  direct  from  Johnson  and  Jensen. 
Box  1085,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810.  ■ 
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ASK  PARAMOUNT 


Q.  1  have  seen  “Official”  United  States 
stamps  in  your  catalogues  from  time  to 
time.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  them 
please? 

Mrs.  R.A.N. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  “Official”  stamps  were  issued  from 
1873  to  1879  solely  for  the  use  of 
governmental  departments  on  their 
correspondence.  Departments  which 
have  had  “Official”  stamps  printed  for 
their  postal  use  include  Agriculture, 
Interior,  Justice,  State,  Post  Office, 
Navy,  Treasury  and  War.  All  “Official” 
stamps  of  the  United  States  are  desira¬ 
ble  collector’s  items. 

Q.  On  certain  $10  bills,  I  have  seen  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  man  named  “Hendricks”.  Can 
you  please  identify  this  man  for  me? 
Thank  you. 

Dr.  B.L.W. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 

A.  Thomas  Andrew  Hendricks  (1819- 
1885)  was  Vice-President  under  Grover 
Cleveland.  Hendricks  served  nine 
months  in  Washington  D.C.  before 
dying  in  office.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1851  to  1855, 
and  in  the  Senate  from  1863  to  1869.  In 
1872,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Indiana. 

Hendricks  is  best  remembered  to 
U.S.  large  size  currency  collectors  as 
the  man  on  the  “Tombstone”  notes,  the 
$10  Silver  Certificates  of  Series  1886, 
1891  and  1908.  The  Friedberg  cata¬ 
logue  numbers  of  these  notes  are 
FR-291  to  FR-304. 

Q.  Why  were  some  1938-D  Buffalo  nickels 
struck  with  an  “S”  mintmark  under  the 
“D”  mintmark? 

Mr.  M.K.  Jr. 

Tempe,  Arizona 

A.  During  the  years  1935  through  1 937,  all 
three  Mints  struck  Buffalo  nickels.  In 
1938,  dies  were  prepared  for  all  three 


Mints  to  once  again  strike  the  Buffalo 
design.  However,  only  the  Denver  Mint 
was  appointed  to  strike  the  Buffalo  5c 
coins.  The  Philadelphia  dies  had  a  “D” 
mintmark  added  to  the  reverse.  A  small 
number  of  the  dies  scheduled  for  the 
San  Francisco  Mint  were  shipped  to 
Denver  with  a  “D”  punched  over  the 
“S”.  Thus,  the  1938  D  over  S  Buffalo 
nickels  were  born. 

Q.  Why  were  our  early  stamps  issued 
without  the  little  holes  between  the 
stamps?  Wasn’t  it  hard  to  tear  the 
stamps  apart? 

Ms.  D.B. 

Trotwood,  Ohio 


A.  The  early  stamps  of  the  19th  Century 
were  issued  without  perforations 
because  the  perforating  equipment  had 
yet  to  be  perfected.  In  most  cases,  Post 
Office  employees  cut  the  stamps  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  Today,  stamps  which 
were  cut  from  imperforate  sheets 
without  harming  the  designs  command 
a  large  premium  over  those  which  have 
a  part  of  the  design  cut  away. 

If  you  have  a  question  concerning 
stamps,  coins,  or  paper  money,  please 
address  it  to:  Charles  Surasky,  Editor, 
Paramount  Journal,  One  Paramount 
Plaza,  Englewood,  Ohio  45322.  Questions 
of  general  interest  will  be  published  in  the 
“Ask  Paramount”  column  without 
revealing  the  author’s  identity.  Please  do 
not  send  your  coins,  stamps  or  currency 
with  your  question  —  send  a  hand  drawing 
or  photocopy.  We  welcome  all  inquiries. 
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WORLD  COIN  STATUS  REPORT 


1978  Panama  500  Balboa  Coins  —  Virtually  all  orders  have  been  shipped. 

1978  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  Commonwealth  Games  Coins  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  mid-March. 

1978  French  FDC  Sets  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  the  beginning  of  February. 

1978  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  Queen’s  Beasts  Collections  —  Anticipate  shipment  of  first  coins  by  the  beginning 
of  March. 

1978  Coronation  Crown  Coins  —  Virtually  all  orders  have  been  shipped. 

1978  Belize  $250  Coins  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  mid-December. 

1978  Philippines  Proof  Sets  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  mid-January. 

1978  Papua  New  Guinea  Coinage  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  mid-January. 

1978  Panama  75  Balboa  Coin  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  the  end  of  January. 

1978  Cook  Islands  Coinage  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  the  beginning  of  February. 

1978  Jamaica  Banknotes  —  Anticipate  shipment  by  mid-December. 

Blue  Rose  Porcelain  Bell  —  All  orders  received  by  November  15,  1978  will  be  shipped  prior  to  January. 

1978  Bahamas  Anniversary  Coins  —  Delivery  will  commence  in  late  January. 

This  status  report  was  prepared  on  December  5,  1978. 


PARAMOUNT’S  AFTERMARKET  BUY  LIST 


To  rebuild  our  inventory  after  the  recent  rush  to  gold  and 
silver  coins,  PARAMOUNT’S  AFTERMARKET 
DEPARTMENT  WANTS  TO  BUY  A  SELECTED  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  POPULAR  PROOF  AND  UNCIRCULATED 
COINS!  And  we  are  paying  the  highest  prices  to  obtain  the  coins 
we  need! 

COIN/SET 

1974  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  100  Crown  Uncirculated 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  100  Crown  Proof  Coin 
1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  100  Crown  Uncirculated 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  Uncirculated  Set 

1976  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  50  Crown  Bicentennial 
Uncirculated  Coin 

1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  50  Crown  Proof  Coin 
1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  20  Crown  Proof  Coin 
1975  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  10  Crown  Proof  Coin 


If  you  possess  any  of  the  coins  or  sets  included  in  the  list 
below,  ESPECIALLY  THE  POPULAR  SILVER  JUBILEE 
ISSUES,  and  want  to  sell  for  the  highest  prices  available,  simply 
package  your  coins  securely  and  send  them  via  registered  or 
insured  mail  to  Paramount. 


ISSUED 

AT 

BUYING 

AT 

INCREASE 

Coin 

$100.00 

$130.00 

30% 

$150.00 

$170.00 

13.3% 

Coin 

$100.00 

$147.00 

47% 

$21 1.00 

$315.00 

49.3% 

$50.00 

$57.50 

15% 

$75.00 

$95.00 

26.7% 

$30.00 

$37.50 

25% 

$15.00 

$20.00 

33.3% 

SHIP  FOR  IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT  TO: 

Paramount  International  Coin  Corporation 
One  Paramount  Plaza  •  Englewood,  Ohio  45322 

Paramount  reserves  the  right  to  return  coins  at  our  expense  once  a  desired  inventory  is  achieved. 
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